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PASCAGOULA, MISS .—Coastal 

hhemical Corp. has announced that it 

il construct a sulfuric acid unit as 

rt of its fertilizer installation under 
ction here. 

iat Corp., New York, has been 
warded the contract for engineering 
nd equipment for the sulfuric acid 
lant, C. S. Whittington, Coastal 
nemical president, said. 

Contracts were awarded last year 
o the Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
o construct a phosphate fertilizer 
slant, to include a 75 ton-a-day phos- 


KANSAS CIT Y— Consumers Co- 
erative Assn., with headquarters 
here, has purchased a 40% interest in 
he ammonium phosphate fertilizer 
plant that was built by Missouri 
armers Assn. at Joplin, Mo. in 1954. 
k new corporation, Farmers Chemi- 
al Co., has been formed as of April 1, 


ew Weed Killers 
rove Effective in 
eedling Legumes 


Materials Safe for 
Use in Small Grain, 
USDA Tests Indicate 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
rent of Agriculture said April 17 
at underseeded legumes on millions 
t acres of small grains may get off 
0 a healthier start in the future with 
he help of two new selective herbi- 
ides recently tested by USDA weed- 
ontrol specialists, 

The two newcomers are 4(2,4-DB) 
and 4(MCPB). Both have demon- 
eg limited 1955 tests and in 
extensive experiments during 
that they could become valu- 
ere supplements to herbicides farm- 


alge now using, the department 


experiments last year at USDA’s 
Research Center, Belts- 
Md. and in cooperative field 
™ at agricultural experiment sta- 
several states, the new weed- 
bor ng compounds proved safe to use 
eed control in seedling legumes 
and certain other crops. 


indicates the two herbi- 

va Show most promise as post- 

Bence or foliage treatments. 

they.” the 1956 tests indicate 

a: may be effective also for pre- 
*rgence weed control. 


ae year farmers in more than 16 

bine will underseed an estimated 36 
N acres of small grains (wheat, 

(Continuea on page 8) 


INDUSTRY WEEK 


Coastal Chemical to Add Sulfuric Acid 
Unit to Mississippi Fertilizer Plant 


phoric acid unit and a 350 ton-a-day 
granulated ammonium phosphate fer- 
tilizer unit. (See page 1 of the Dec. 
17, 1956 issue of Croplife). 

Officials of the firm also said that 
three additional buildings will be 
erected as part of the installation. 
These will be a combination office, 
laboratory, warehouse and mainte- 
nance building; storage for 7,500 tons 
of granulated material, and bagging 
room and storage for 7,500 tons of 
bagged products. Completion of the 
plant is expected by next Jan. 1. 


onsumers Cooperative Buys Interest 
n MFA Fertilizer Plant at Joplin, Mo. 


with MFA owning 60% of the stock 
and CCA the other 40%. 


F. V. Heinkel, president of MFA. 
will serve as president of the new 
company. Howard A. Cowden, presi- 
dent of CCA, will be vice president, 
and R. J. Rosier of the Missouri co- 
op will serve as secretary-treasurer. 

Annual capacity of the Joplin plant 
is rated at 70,000 tons. A pipe line 
connects it with a sulphuric acid plant 
owned by the Eagle-Picher Co. at 
Galena, Kansas. 

Walter Horn will continue as man- 
ager of the plant under the new or- 
ganization, and no changes in person- 
nel are contemplated, Mr. Heinkel 
said. 


Consumers Cooperative Assn. has 
purchased some of this plant’s prod- 
ucts for the past two years, as a sup- 
plement to supplies from its own pro- 
duction facilities, which are distrib- 
uted to local co-ops over a 9-state 
area. 


Coke Oven Ammonium 
Sulfate Output Down 


WASHINGTON—February produc- 
tion of coke oven ammonium sulfate 
totaled 142,831,654 lb., a decline from 
158,226,272 lb. in February, 1956, ac- 
cording to Bureau of Mines. Sales last 
February totaled 155,925,142 lb. a 
drop from 219,714,430 Ib. in February 
a year earlier. Stocks on hand at the 
end of last February amounted to 
328,160,072 lb., compared with 349,- 
885,808 lb. a year earlier. 
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Interior Department 
Releases Potash 


Land for Bidding 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Some 1,840 
acres of lands in Eddy County, New 
Mexico, are being released by the U.S. 
Department of the Interior for com- 
petitive leasing as potash-mining de- 
velopments. The area is in the vicini- 
ty of Carlsbad, N.M., and the lands 
are a portion of the 4,160-acre potash 
reserve established by the Federal 
government in 1939 and enlarged 
eight years ago. 

Thé action is reported to be taken 
because the areas involved is no long- 
er regarded by the Department of the 
Interior as a strategic source of po- 
tash ore. Subsequent discoveries of 
additional potash sources since the 
because the area involved is no long- 
reserve was established were respon- 
sible for this late move. 


Estimates of the amount of potash 
ore available in the newly-released 
field indicate some 17.4 million tons 
having a gross value of about $100 
million, according to current market 
prices. Of the more than 17 million 
tons of ore, some 13 million tons are 
recoverable through modern process- 
es, it is estimated. 

Samples taken from the deposit in- 
dicate uniform content of potassium 
chloride, which will make it a simple 
matter for existing refineries nearby 
to make use of ore from the new 
field. 

The Department of the Interior will 
make known the conditions for leas- 
ing in the near future, it was indi- 
cated. 


Explosion Ruins 
Monsanto Plant 


At Nitro, W.Va. 


NITRO, W. VA.—A heavy explo- 
sion and resulting fire at Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s plant here 
caused five casualties and loss of an 
estimated $1,000,000. The explosion 
occurred April 16, and on April 18, 
three others still remained in hospi- 
tals in critical condition. 

A Monsanto spokesman in St. 
Louis told Croplife on April 18 that 
as of then it had been impossible 
to establish more accurate estimates 
of material damage, since workmen 
cannot get into the center of the 
explosion area because of remaining 
ammonia and chlorine fumes and 
also because of the unsafe condition 
of shattered walls of the building. 

“It may be a day or more before 
we can state accurate estimates as 
to losses,” the spokesman said. He 
added that production at the plant 
will be impaired for some time to 
come. “It is known that Monsanto’s 
production of methyl parathion in- 
secticides will be halted for at least 
several months,” he said. However, 
there is hope that “limited produc- 
tion of ethyl parathion, marketed 
under the Monsanto tradename of 
Niran, can be resumed within a 
month to six weeks,” it was pointed 
out. 


MONEY VOTED FOR POSSIBLE CAMPAIGN 


Wisconsin Prepares for Prompt Action 
Against Jackpine Budworm Infestation 


MADISON, WIS.— Preparations 
are being made by the Wisconsin 
conservation department for possible 
direct control operations this year 
against threatened infestations of 
jackpine budworm in northern Wis- 
consin. An emergency allocation of 
$414,250 was approved by the state 
on March 29 (Croplife, April 8, page 
20) to make possible prompt action 
in case the insect threat materializes. 


Lester P. Voigt, conservation direc- 
tor of Wisconsin, reports that the 
budworm population in the northern 
counties has been increasing since 
1952 in two principal areas. “Normal- 
ly, the budworm builds up and de- 
clines before any appreciable damage 
results,” he says. However, Mr. Voigt 
reports that this year the decline has 
failed to occur, which fact points to 
a likely infestation. 

Mr. Voigt, in a communication to 
Croplife, said: 

“In the northwest the acreage of 
heavily infested jackpine has in- 
creased from 3,200 in Douglas County 
in 1954 to 195,200 acres in 1956 in 
a belt extending from Polk County 
to Bayfield County. The natural fac- 


tors, which include the activity of 
parasites and predators, have failed 
to check the increase of the budworm 
population in this belt, and in Oneida 
County as well, where the acreage of 
infested jackpine has jumped from 
9,000 acres in 1955 to 15,000 acres in 
1956. 


“Top killing and tree mortality 
occurred in these two areas last 
year, and unless the infestation is 
brought under control in 1957 the 
danger of losing a much greater 
number of trees is imminent. In- 
creased tree mortality will also re- 
sult in the creation of new insect 
problems such as bark beetle in- 
festations, the loss of timber 
through the action of fungi, and in- 
creased fire hazards in the heavily 
infested areas. 


“The budworm epidemic has reach- 
ed the stage where it will either col- 
lapse on part or all of the area in- 
volved due to natural control factors, 
or it will be necessary to resort to 
an extensive chemical control pro- 
gram to check the epidemic. We can- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Cotton Contest Indicates $4.70 Return 
On $1 Fertilizer, Insect Control Cost 


CLEMSON, S.C.—High fertilization 
and adequate insect control are two 
of the important factors in profitable 
cotton production. This fact is clear- 
ly set forth in an analysis of records 
of the 1956 Five-Acre Cotton Im- 
provement Contest prepared by S. A. 
Williams, Clemson extension cotton 
“ginning specialist. On an average each 
additional dollar invested in plant 
food and insecticides returned $4.70. 

The analysis shows the cost of 
growing an acre of cotton varied very 
little so far as land rent, soil prepara- 
tion, planting seed, grass control and 
cultivation were concerned, on low- 
producing and on high-producing 
fields. 

The cost of production, however, is 
shown to have been more than dou- 
bled on some of the higher producing 
fields by the extra costs of the addi- 
tional fertilizer used, the sound insect 


control program carried out and the 
harvesting of the additional cotton 
produced. 


The analysis also shows this extra 
expense paid the highest dividends of 
any part of the total investment in 
the crop and was responsible for the 
difference between $15 per acre profit 
on 18 fields averaging % bale per 
acre, and $275 per acre profit on 
eight fields averaging 2% bales per 
acre. 


The eight state and district win- 
ners produced an average of 1,147 
Ib. of lint (214 bales) per acre at a 
cost of $154.85. These 8 farmers 
used an average of 68 Ib. of nitro- 
gen, 84 Ib. of P.O; and 85 Ib. of 
K.O per acre. They applied insecti- 
cides an average of nine times for 
insect control. The return per acre 
on these 8 plots was $430.12, and 


the average profit was $275.27 per 
acre. 


A group of 27 contestants produced 
an average of 751 Ib. of lint (1% 
bales) per acre at a cost of $135.18. 
These contestants used an average of 
51 Ib. of nitrogen, 71 Ib. of P.O; and 
84 lb. of K,O per acre. They treated 
their fields an average of six times 
for insect control. The return per 
acre in this group was $281.63, and 
the profit was $146.45 per acre. 

A group of 34 contestants produced 
an average of 500 Ib. of lint (one 
bale) per acre at a cost of $107.50. 
They used an average of 48 Ib. of 
nitrogen, 69 Ib. of P:Os, and 74 Ib. of 
K.,O per acre, and made an average 
of 4% applications of insecticides, 
Returns from these fields averaged 
$187.50, and the profit was $80 per 
acre. 

A group of 18 contestants produced 
an average of 251 Ib. of lint (% bale) 
per acre at a per acre cost of $79.06; 
35 Ib. of nitrogen, 52 Ib. of P,O,, and 
61 lb. of K,O per acre were used, and 


Specify Grace because: 


JV Consistent Advertising Assures Ready Acceptance 
Jv Plant Location Assures Speedy Service 


When you sell Grace Urea Prills, you sell a preferred 
product. That’s because it is a Grace policy to use con- 
sistent advertising. This advertising is directed at the 
volume users of urea. It keeps Grace Urea pre-sold. 


Then, too, the ultra-modern Grace plant at Memphis is 
ideally located. The excellent transportation facilities as- 
sure you of prompt, speedy service. 


When you order urea, specify Grace. Get the urea backed 
by ‘“‘A World of Experience.” 


FOR FOLIAR APPLICATION, new Agricultural Grade GRACE CRYS- 
TAL UREA Fertilizer Compound is ideal, because it has a low 


biuret content, (Less than 0.2%), yet is concentrated nitrogen 
(46%): Order by name... GRACE. 


Chemical Company ¢ 


A DIVISION OF. .W. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, 


TENN. 


3 applications of insecticides 
made. Returns from these fields g 
aged $94.12, and the profit was $13] 
per acre. 

On an average, each additiona] 
lar invested in plant food and ings 
cides returned $4.70. 


Gibberellic Under Study 
As Red Kidney Bean 
Growth Stimulator 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Scientists in ¢ 
New York State College of Agric 
ture at Cornell are using gibber 
acid to stimulate the growth of 
kidney beans so they may be gq 
bined (harvested) in one operatig 
The substance is being added in 
lege laboratory tests. Object jg 
make the beans hold their pods hig 
er on the plants for the sake of p 
chanical harvesters. 


Edwin B. Oyer, vegetable cro 
specialist, said the work could hay 
“tremendous implications” to 
kidney bean growers in New Yor 
state. 


Now, growers have to pull the 
beans, stack or windrow them, th 
combine them from the windrows ; 
stacks. The beans are not combing 
directly because the pods hang ¢ 
near the ground where stones co 
interfere with machine operation, 

“If we can find a method of appl 
ing gibberellic acid so that the ste 
of the plant below the first flowers ¢ 
pods will be longer, thereby hold 
the pods higher on the plants, dire 
combining of the bean crop may 
possible,” Mr. Oyer said. 

At the Cornell University Agricd 
tural Experiment Station, Mr. Oyé 
is applying infinitesimally sma] 
amounts of the acid to the red kidnd 
bean as a spray and to the seeds g 
a “soak or dust.” 

“By this method of application,” 
said, “we hope to lengthen only 
lower part of the stem (which is t 
strongest) without causing the enti 
plant to grow as a pole bean.” 

The Cornell scientist said that 
too much gibberellic acid is used, “t 
red kidney bean would lose its bus 
habit and grow in Jack-and-the-Bea 
stalk fashion.” He said it would tak 
only a fraction of an ounce of gil 
berellic acid to treat several acres ( 
beans. 

Mr. Oyer said current tests are b 
ing conducted in the greenhouse, b 
field trials are planned for this su 
mer. 

“This work is in the experimenté 
stage,” he said, “and its applicatio 
will depend on the outcome of expe 
ments and clearance for using t 
chemical on food plants.” 

He noted that workers in oth 
states have shown that the chemic 
is quite effective in lengthening cele 
stalks. 

“We are investigating the use ¢ 
the chemical on this crop also 4 
preliminary results look promising 
he said. 


Oregon Farm Work 
Slower than Normal 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Progress 
Western Oregon farm field operatiot 
has been hampered by too much Wi 
weather and is generally slower thé 
normal for this date, according 
the season’s first crop and weath 
summary issued by the Oregon \" 
and Livestock Reporting Service. 

However, the USDA reports t 
fall sown crops such as oats, bari¢ 
wheat, peas and vetch are in 8% 
condition. Although there was ‘° 
winter killing of oats, peas and vet¢ 
damage doesn’t appear serious 
most localities. Clover, alfalfa 4 
pasture grasses have a good start, b 
could use added sunshine. Cane 
ries are developing well. 

Condition of all fall sown grain 
goodinall Eastern Oregon areas 
above normal March precipitat 
providing adequate top soil moist 
in most of the important grain P 
ducing counties. 
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PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Prof. C. C. Burkhardt of the Kansas 
State College entomology department 
reports. 


Alfalfa Aphid Gets 
No. 1 Pest Rating 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.— The 
spotted alfalfa aphid will be at the 
top of the list of destructive insect 
pests in New Mexico in 1957, accord- 
ing to John J. Durkin, extension en- 
tomologist at New Mexico A&M Col- 
lege. Since its discovery in 1954, this 
insect has cost alfalfa growers in the 
state over $10 million. “Farmers will 
probably pay close to $3 million in 
1957 to feed and combat this most 
prolific and damaging of all alfalfa 
pests,” Mr. Durkin observes. New 
methods of control and new varieties 
of alfalfa will be the final answer to 
the problem, but no relief to farmers 
from these fields is expected until 
1959, he adds. 

Grasshoppers will plague ranchers 


and farmers on approximately 2.75 
million acres of range and crop land, 
Mr. Durkin figures. If the hoppers 
aren’t controlled they can cost farm- 
ers and stockmen $4.5 million by eat- 
ing valuable grass on drouth depleted 
range as well as forage and vegetable 
crops on irrigated lands. Men, ma- 
chines, and chemicals will be pitted 
against these ravenous insects of 
ranchers, hard hit by low cattle prices 
and nature’s low blows, can raise 
funds to participate in cooperative 
control programs. 


Plenty of Insect 


Activity in Kansas 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 

1956-57 winter left live spotted alfalfa 

aphids clear across Kansas from the 


Oklahoma to the Nebraska lines, 


You can sell 
with profit and 


a good job for your customers, 


Look at these facts 


dieldrin, aramite, parathion 


comply at once. 


1000 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


if they're made with 


Attaclay is the carrier, diluent and conditioner that helps produce 
highest-quality dusts and wettable powders for cotton pests... 
a formula ingredient you can sell by name because you know it will do 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America 


Please send me the full story on Attaclay's advantages 


and help your business. 


1. Attaclay is the pioneer ‘“‘agchem” material—trade-proved, 
trade-trusted for half a generation. 

2. It’s preferred overwhelmingly by formulators—as indicated by the 
following estimates of the amounts of popular cotton insect 


control dusts (or their combinations) being made with Attaclay: 
DDT and BHC—65%; chlordane and Toxaphene—75 %; aldrin, 


and heptachlor—practically all. 


3. Growers rate Attaclay-formulated products tops in flowability, 
suspendibility, all-around efficiency from application to kill. 


Want more data on why you—or the cotton dust processor who 
supplies you—should standardize on Attaclay? Use the coupon—we’ll 


address 


city 


zone 


I'ma grower [|] dealer [ | 


processor 


state. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1000 Essex Turnpike, Menio Park, N.J. 


Leaders in creative use of non-metallic minerals 


ATTAPULGITE * ACTIVATED BAUXITE * KAOLIN « LIMESTONE 


Prof. Burkhardt and Robert G. 
Simpson, graduate research assist- 
ant, have taken nearly 5,000 plants 
in more than 900 samples, weekly 
or biweekly, from 38 fields across 
the eastern third of Kansas from 
north and south this winter. They 
began collecting samples in Decem- 
ber and have continued to date. 


The milder winter this year failed 
to kill aphids in northern Kansas as 
the 1955-56 winter did. Two winters 
ago the aphids overwintered only in 
southern Kansas counties, so the 
aphid potential this year is greater 
for Kansas than last year, Prof. Burk- 
hardt said. However, there are fewer 
aphids in southern Kansas this year 
than last year. 

By April 15 to 18, 1956, aphids 
were severely damaging many al- 
falfa fields in southern Kansas. This 
year, southern Kansas aphid popula- 
tions have remained fairly low up to 
now. 


Prof. Burkhardt says that rapid 
growth af alfalfa promoted by re- 
cent rains may give Kansans a first 
cutting of alfalfa this year before 
destructive numbers of aphids ap- 
pear. With recent soaking moisture, 
alfalfa should grow rapidly. Farm- 
ers should watch their fields care- 
fully, he advises, adding that fields 
not growing well may be infested 
with aphids. 


Rains so far haven’t cut the grass- 
hopper and chinchbug population in 
Kansas, according to Dell Gates, ex- 
tension entomologist specialist at 
Kansas State College. He said that 
grasshopper eggs had not hatched by 
April 20 and chinchbugs are still pret- 
ty much in the bunch grass where 
they overwintered. 

High humidity later in the spring, 
which usually is a result of rains, 
could cut the numbers of both in- 
sects. Fungus that attacks grasshop- 
pers and chinchbugs grows in damp 
weather. 


About the only effect the rains 
have had so far is to boost growth 
of plants in the areas where the 
grasshopper eggs are laid and where 
chinchbugs overwinter. This might 
keep the insects occupied longer 
than usual, Mr. Gates said, and 
they may not move into cultivated 
areas as quickly. 


Pea aphids were found in Chase, 
Cowley, Chautauqua, Montgomery, 
Elk, Labette, Cherokee, Crawford and 
Bourbon counties. Counts were gen- 
erally light (3 to 40 per 25 sweeps); 
however one field in southern Labette 
County had an average of 600 to 1,000 
per 25 sweeps. 

English grain aphids were found in 
wheat and barley fields of Cowley, 
Montgomery, Chautauqua, Labette, 
Cherokee, and Crawford Counties. 
Counts ranged from 6 to 40 per 25 
sweeps. 

No greenbugs were observed in any 
of the small grain fields surveyed. 


Army cutworms were found in 
alfalfa and wheat of Marion, But- 
ler, and Cowley counties. Counts 
ranged from 1 to 8 per square foot 
in the infested areas. One field of 
winter oats observed in Oowley 
County had counts as high as 9 
larvae per square foot. 


One true armyworm moth was 
taken while sweeping alfalfa in La- 
bette County. No armyworm damage 
has been found in wheat or barley, 
however. 

Winter grain mites were observed 
in a few fields of barley in Elk and 
Montgomery counties. Counts aver- 
aged less than 20 per linear foot of 
row. 


wheat mites were reported foy Fin 

and surrounding counties 
March. Counts in fields of continuo 
cropping of wheat averaged 45 to 4 
per linear foot of drill row. 


Tarnished plant bugs were taker 
while sweeping alfalfa fields ; 
Cowley, Chautauqua, Mont ’ 


alfa We 


omery 
Labette and Cherokee Delaw« 
Counts ranged from 1 to 7 per 9 rEWARK, 
sweeps in infested fields. ge were f 
i] 12, in ¢ 


No cattle grubs were found on né 


tive cattle examined during the pamet °! thes 


two weeks. Horn flies were foung ; ough a : 
small numbers on cattle in southe } fourth § 
Kansas counties.—David L. Matthe armers a 
Jr. and Dell E. Gates. control a 

beg aphid: 
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Southern Illinois Due 
For Stewart's Disease 


URBANA, ILL.—Stewart’s diseasm plow UN“ 
or bacterial wilt, of corn probapjmuse befor 
will be less destructive and wil] nqmmme’ favoral 


mt. 

nlifornia 
ppares 
os ANG 
infestatio 


pnal area 
t with de 


occur as far north in Illinois in ¢ 
summer of 1957 as it did in 1956, 
general very little wilt is expected j 
commercial sweet corn in the nor 
half of the state, the Illinois Sta 
Natural History Survey has reportej 
This disease produces two principj 
types of damage to corn; an ear 
season wilt and death of plants, esp 


cially in sweet corn, and a late sequmpidents of 
son leaf blight, which may be severmped UP ' 
enough to cause premature death q@Eety Boal 


pose, aft 
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plants. These two phases of the di 
ease are expected to occur in 199 
on susceptible varieties of sweet con 


The southern quarter of the stat 
is expected to experience a de 
structive incidence of early season 
wilt, and severe late season leaf 
blight. The south central portion is 
expected to have light to severe 
early season wilt and moderate t 
severe late season leaf blight. 
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sifa Weevil Found in 


Delaware Counties 
WARK, DEL. — Alfalfa weevil 
’ were found during the week of 
+ 9 in all counties of the state. 
these were newly hatched, 
a a few were older. (Third 
fourth stages in Sussex County.) 
are being urged to 
ntrol after the middle of April. 
aphids were noticed in most 
ee in Delaware, and growers 
e advised to apply control chemi- 
Corn growers were urged again 
low under or destroy all corn 
se before May 1 to remove the 
er favorable to corn borer develop- 


nt. 


jifornia Community 

pares for ‘Hoppers 

0§ ANGELES, CAL.—An expect- 
infestation of grasshoppers in the 
onal area of Kings County will be 
t with determined control efforts. 
kidents of the community were pro- 
ted up to $1,000 by the Kings 
nty Board of Supervisors for this 
pose, after a delegation of citizens 
nted out to the board the serious- 
ts of the situation. ' 
have estimated the 
bsence of 2,000 grasshopper eggs in 
bry square foot of soil in the 
nal area, it was reported. 
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A resurgence of cottony cushion 
ale, one of the oldest citrus pests 
California, is being fought by 
owers in Coachella and Imperial 
alleys. 


Dr. William H. Ewart, associate en- 
ologist at the University of Cali- 
nia’s Citrus Experiment Station, 
ys the scale has multiplied danger- 
sly during the past three years in 
hards of the two valleys. 


Weevil Hurts Clover 
CY indiana Fields 

ical IND—The first of 
ent 1957 crop pests—the clover leaf 


pevil—has already made its appear- 
ce in Indiana. 

len Lehker, Purdue University ex- 
sion entomologist, says consider- 
le damage has already resulted 
bm this worm. The weevil larvae 
e difficult to find, Mr. Lehker ex- 
pins, because they shun light and 
erefore feed mostly at night and on 
ol, dark days. Damaged plants are 


e best indication of the weevil’s 
esence, 


In most seasons, the weevil is 
eld in check by a fungus disease 
hich attacks the larvae. Diseased 
forms are unable to leave the 
lants and remain curled around 
he stems during the daylight 


ours, which indicates that the dis- 
ase is active, 


Dry weather hinders the fungus 
Owth and farmers in such areas are 


ised to be especially alert to the 
ed for treatment, 


heat Disease Found 
Oklahoma Fields 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Soil borne 
~© Vitus disease of wheat, is ap- 
“ing again this year in the north- 


tier of 
ow Oklahoma counties, it is 


in Oklahoma 
0, the dise used 
siderable damage in Ray and 
~ Counties in 1952 and 1954. In 
4, °28e8, it has been known to 
wee the yields as much as 50%. 


though 


OWs up Principally in heavy 
Where it may remain for 


several years, but may appear tempo- 
rarily in sandy regions. 


Weevil Hatching Slows 


Because of Weather 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—In his week- 
ly summary of insect activity in the 
state, VPI Associate Entomologist 
Arthur P. Morris said on April 17 


that the alfalfa weevil continues to 


spread, but growth and hatching of 
larvae have been slowed down consid- 
erably by the cool and rainy weather. 
Control measures may not be needed 
in all the counties reported to be in- 
fested for the first time this year. In- 
dividual fields will have to be watch- 
ed to determine whether or not to 
treat. 


The pea aphid is causing trouble 
in some areas. General spraying 


likely will not be needed, but farm- - 


ers should watch out for this pest, 
it is pointed out. 


Armyworm outbreaks in small 
grains may develop earlier than usual 


this year. Reports of damage to 
grains in South Carolina have already 
been received. There is no evidendée 
for a prediction that this will be an 
“armyworm year,” but there are at 
least a few scattered outbreaks every 
year. 

Sheep scab mites were found on 
1,811 of 10,113 head inspected in Vir- 
ginia during February, and most of 
the sheep were dipped. 


More spider mites than usual for 
this time of year are present on 
strawberries in the Norfolk area. 


Manitoba Prepares for 


Grasshopper Hordes 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, CANA- 
DA—The heaviest infestation of 
grasshoppers since 1950 is threaten- 
ing the Province of Manitoba this 
year, it is reported. In an effort to 
enlighten the public on hopper con- 
trol, a series of meetings are being 
held throughout a 50-mile-wide area 
stretching from Neepawa southeast 
to Emerson where grasshoppers are 
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threatening. The campaign is under 
the direction of H. H. Wood, agricul- 
tural consultant for Manitoba. 

If the grasshopper infestation de- 
velops as all evidence indicates, it 
would touch about fifty municipali- 
ties, with infestations of moderate to 
severe intensities in half of them. The 
meetings, begun April 9, will continue 
into May. 

The grasshopper control committee 
includes Mr. Wood, Dr. A. J. Thor- 
Steinson, professor of entomology at 
the University of Manitoba, and Dr. 
R. D. Bird, in charge of the domin- 
ion entomological laboratory at Bran- 
dos. 

Under control measures, farmers 
will be reimbursed at the end of the 
season to the extent of 50% of their 
costs above the first ten dollars. 

Mr. Wood said that with early 
spring, ‘hoppers can be expected to 
put in an appearance around May 24. 
Last year they didn’t appear until 
well into June. The best time to 
spray them, he said, was very soon 

(Continued on page 21) 
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DIXIE STOCKS MOVE FAST! 
All over Dixie, Drx1z Nitrogen is 


pre-sold for you, 


In leading Farm Magazines... 
On the big radio stations... 
On many local radio stations... 


On billboards. 


This concentrated effort creates 


buying desire. 


FOR THE MAY AND JUNE SALES 
‘SEASON, ORDER MORE DIXIE TODAY 


SUTHERN 


Faster Turnover 


a“ 


ITROGER : 


5 Railroads Serving Savannah. Excellent 
truckloading facilities at the plant. 


Wider Margins___Greater Profits 
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5 for you—a big, expanded campaign fo sell complete fertilizers 
and ARCADIAN Nitrogen Products! 


” MITROGEN aie: Allied Chemical is going all out this ent conditions. Part of the campaign is devoted to helping 
© a year to carry the fertilizer message to millions of farmers. you sell modern, labor-saving, profit-building ARCADIAN 
All types of media that reach and influence farmers are Nitrogen materials—liquid and dry. More farmers are get. 


being utilized—farm. magazines, state farm papers, TV, ting more education and more real sell on fertilizers this 
radio, billboards, newspapers, agricultural leader publica- year than ever before. 


tions, farm youth magazines, literature, exhibits, etc. It will pay you to take full advantage of this campaign 


Much of this big, powerful campaign sells farmers on by stocking and featuring ARCADIAN products. It can mean 
the importance of complete, balanced fertilizers under pres- more traffic through dealers’ stores—more tonnage and 
more profits for you. 


BILLBOARDS . 


‘Large billboards, placed along well- 
by NITROGEN SOLUTION _ traveled roads and highways i in 


Television stations in many The ARCADIAN radio / Th 
farming areas are now selling st campaign has been increased 

a ARCADIAN with regular broadcasts 4. this year. More radio stations * 
which reach the farmer by eye and pave been added and more time is 
by ear several times each week. cat being used on all stations. - a well 

TV isanew addition to ARCADIAN Somme stations are the peak of 

advertising to give extra impetus to sales. = te vil tat 

= yi the season. Others are carrying the - 
ARCADIAN message throughout the yea... 


| 


country weekly and sectional 
- newspapers are included i in the 


ARCADIAN High-Nitrogen Fertilizers: 


ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate +» ARCADIAN A-N-L® Nitrogen Fertili 
ARCADIAN URAN*, NITRANA® and FERAN* Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions » ARCADIAN UREA 
ARCADIAN 12-12-12 Granular Fertilizer » ARCADIAN American Nitrate of Soda. 
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FARM MAGAZINES 
During the fertilizer season, large 


colorful ARCADIAN advertisements 
appear in every issue of most of the ~°:, 


magazines. These magazines reach arm Journal 


millions of farmers, blanketing your market / 
with powerful sales-producing promotion 


of fertilizers. ARCADIAN advertising is also 
‘i appearing in specialty publications reaching ay A 


fruit and vegetable growers, agricultural # 
leaders, and FFA and 4-H Club members. 


RBCRIBERS 


SOUT PLANTER | 


The ARCADIAN trade-mark is as familiaras ~ 7%, 

the face of an old and trusted friend to everybody Ci 

who buys and uses fertilizers. It’ is the Khe! 
well-known symbol for high-quality, high-nitrogen / | = 


fertilizers. The biggest and most powerful 
advertising campaign in fertilizer history is~ 
pre-selling millions of farmers, making it easier | 
for you and your dealers to get orders. All this \ A 
LT advertising effort is working for you, helping you \ 
move more tonnage, if you stock and sell ARCADIAN! 


NITROGEN DIVISION | 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


4 | - 4S 2 ; 4 
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KNOWN DISTRIBUTION OF IMPORTED FIRE ANT 
(SOLENOPSIS SAEVISSIMA RICHTERI) 


a? 


WHERE IMPORTED FIRE ANT THREATENS—The above map prepared by 
the Plant Pest Control Division from U.S. Department of Agriculture Agri- 
cultural Research Service records, shows the areas of heaviest infestation 
of the fire ant as of March 15. The problem of how to control the pest and 
to keep it within relatively confined areas is said to be a serious one. 


JOHN DEERE VITREA—45% NITROGEN 


Be sure of fastest service and top quality urea nitrogen when you 
order field proven John Deere VITREA. A hard-hitting “farm geared” 


ipa program is helping to pave the way to bigger VITREA sales 
or you. 


JOHN DEERE UREA-AMMONIA SOLUTIONS 


Let a qualified John Deere technical representative show you how to 
save money and at the same time improve the physical condition of your 
pal by using John Deere urea-ammonia solutions . . . AVAILABLE 


JOHN DEERE ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
Get prompt delivery by ordering John Deere Ammonia this year. 
Write, wire or phone today. . . 


Grand, River Chemical Division of 
DEERE - COMPANY 


JOHN DEERE 


PRYOR, OKLAHOMA ¢ PHONE 4000 


WEED KILLERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


oats, barley, rye) with such legumes 
as alfalfa, various clovers, annual 
lespedezas and others. 

USDA researchers point out that 
development of safe and effective 
chemical weed killers, for use in 
small grains, that would protect un- 
derseeded legumes in the seedling 
stage from destructive weed competi- 
tion, could more than double the acre- 
age of small grains now treated with 
chemicals for selective weed control. 

Results of the Beltsville tests show 
that both 4(2,4-DB) and 4(MCPB) 
gave excellent control of mustard, 
pigweed, lambsquarter, ragweed and 
other weeds at rates of application 
which resulted in little or no injury 
to alfalfa, red clover, Ladino clover, 
lespedeza, flax, oats, corn and some 
other crops. 

Rates of application required to 
give good weed control with these 
new weed killers have been double 
the required rates for 2,4-D—or % to 
4 lb. per acre, depending on the 
degree and type of infestation. 

‘Certain differences in the selectivi- 
ty of the two chemicals were noted, 
however. The herbicide 4(MCPB) was 
more toxic to alfalfa but less toxic 
to flax than 4(2,4-DB). 


Besides killing broadleaved weeds 
in underseeded stands of cereal crops, 
the two herbicides should prove valu- 
able in the establishment of pure 
stands of forage legumes, say weed- 
control specialists of USDA’s Agricul- 
tural Research Service. 


Other possible uses for the new 
herbicides are for the contrel of 
broadleaved weeds in forage-legume 
seed production fields, in flax, and 
in tolerant crops such as corn or 
rice grown in the vicinity of crops 
highly susceptible to 2,4-D and 
related herbicides. 


The new compounds are available 
this year for limited trial use of the 
control of weeds in legume seed pro- 
duction fields. USDA emphasizes, 
however, that few suggestions for 
farm use can be made until more ex- 
tensive trials are completed. 


Two other experimental herbicides 
—simazin and EPTC—have produced 
striking results as selective pre-emer- 
gence weed killers. Simazin has ap- 
peared especially effective for pre- 
emergence control of weeds in corn, 
while EPTC has given good control 
of weeds in alfalfa, white and red 
clover, birdsfoot trefoil, soybeans, 
peanuts, corn, and other crops, USDA 
said. Further studies with these two 
weed-killers are underway at the 
Agricultural Research Center and in 
cooperation with several state agri- 
cultural experiment stations. 


Florida Areas 
Released from Medfly 


Quarantine Regulations 


WASHINGTON — Broward and 
Pinellas counties and parts of Dade 
and Lee counties, Florida, in which 
the Mediterranean fruit fly has been 
eradicated, were released from fed- 
eral quarantine regulations April 16, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced. 

Florida areas remaining under reg- 
ulation comprise approximately the 
northern third of Dade County, and 
the cities of Fort Myers and North 
Fort Myers, in Lee County.  Inter- 
state movement of certain fruits and 
vegetables from these areas will con- 
tinue under regulation. Eradication of 
the Medfly in the released areas was 
accomplished largely by means of air- 
plane-applied poison bait sprays. 


NEW PEST CONTROL GROUP 

TYLER, TEXAS—The East Texas 
Pest Control Assn. has been formed, 
with W. F. Hall, Tyler, as temporary 
president and W. H. Denton, Tyler, 
as temporary secretary. 
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Dr. E. F. Alder 


Eli Lilly Appoints Two 


New Research Scientists 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Eli Lilly 
& Co. has announced the addition of 
two research scientists as part of its 
expansion program in agricultural re 
search. 

Dr. Edwin F. Alder, plant physiolo 
gist, a native of Oklahoma with ad 
vanced degrees from the Universit 


of Oklahoma, was recently an ingggpid that 
structor of botany at the Universitygmm3. The 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. In his newgmmd with 
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work at Lilly, he will be experiment 
ing with gibberellic acid. 

Research for his doctorate was car 
ried out on a Fullbright.fellowship af 
the University of Bergen, Norway 
His thesis was entitled, “Extraction 
and Formation of Native Auxing 
from Plants.” 

The other researcher is Don I 
Gard, Ph.D., an animal nutritionist 
who was formerly associated with the 
Crete Mills, Crete, Neb., as directo 
of nutrition and research. 


Nurserymen Hear Role 
Of Farm Chemicals 


HALF MOON BAY, CAL. — The 
role of agricultural chemicals i 
helping to develop a commerciall 
profitable nursery industry was 
among the subjects discussed during 
the 89th charter anniversary day J 
the University of California. 

Nurserymen from San Mated 
County visited with R. H. Sciaronl 
University of California farm ad 
visor, here to witness demonstra 
tions of a colorful selection of plants 
and ornamentals as part of an ex 
hibit prepared by the plant patholog 
department of the University. 


Actual demonstrations of diseas¢ 
symptoms in plants were show 
along with many examples 0 
healthy, blooming specimens. Theré 
was discussion concerning the cause 
and cures of the various diseases 
including the use of chemicals } 
control. 

The exhibits helped to show th 
university’s role in teaching, researc 
and extension support of Califormé 
agriculture. Grower receipts in Sal 
Mateo County alone during 19 
amounted to an estimated 7.4 mil 
lion dollars. Total grower receiP! 
for nurserymen throughout the en 
tire state was about 100 million dol 
lars during 1955. 

Some 50 plant pathologists at th 
university are continually studyiné 
the problem of plant diseases, tht 
nurserymen were told. The researc 
er is always searching for some vu 
nerable point where preventive meas 
ures can be applied. 


PROFESSOR OF THE YEAR . 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Dr. Mil 
ledge Murphey, University of Florid 
entomologist, has been named ‘Pr 
fessor of the year” at the university 
College of Agriculture. Selection W? 
made by members of Alpha Zeta 28" 
cultural fraternity. 
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ten 
sinesses with farmers, 


tists 


the 70 stores. The summary re- 


Eli Li 
dition rted in a Purdue University pub- 
rt of follows: 


1, Only one had a policy of not ex- 


tural re 
ding credit to farmers. 


physiol§aml2. A discount for cash was given 
with adil 36% of the businesses, but only 
niversitylm of those giving a cash discount 
» an ingalgid that it applied to all goods sold. 


3 The amount of the discount var- 
i with the items sold in 10 of the 
firms giving discounts. 

4, Between 70 and 100% of sales 
ere received in cash at the time of 


niversity 
his ne 
eriment 


was 
iutigl le by 23% of the firms, while 39% 
Norway ceived less than 30% in cash. 


5. In most cases, a new customer 
buld establish credit only with the 
anager or Owner. 

6. Information required before ex- 
nsion of credit varied from no in- 
rmation to a bank check with an 
al statement and credit references. 
hese were the two most common. 
7. After a line of credit was estab- 
shed, salesmen or clerks could ex- 
ind credit in 54% of the businesses. 
8, Over three-fourths of the busi- 
psses said that it was their policy 
) explain to customers the way in 
hich credit would be handled at the 
e credit was extended, but ad- 
titted that at times explanations 
ere not fully given. 

9. Most customer accounts were 
e in 30 days. 

10. Over one-half of the firms col- 
ected less than 60% of their charge 
bles by the due date. 


11. The sending of statements was 
€ most common method used to col- 
ct accounts less than 60 days over- 
€, statements and personal visits 
pr accounts 60 to 90 days overdue, 
nd personal visits for accounts three 
six month overdue. When accounts 
“re six months of age or over, col- 
ction agencies, converting to notes 
nd charging interest, and entering 
Its became important. 

12. None of the farm suppliers 
ade a charge for credit during the 
only 23% charged 
eed er a 6-months period 
13. Only about one-half of the 70 
. had a definite policy as to a 
mum amount of eredit that a 
tomer could have. 


. One-third of the firms indicat- 
4 . less than 10% of the custom- 
. used additional credit, were 
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one-half of the firms in- 

“oe that they collected more than 

PB Previous charges of custom- 
refused additional credit. 

4 any different methods were 

the various firms, for collect- 

aad arge accounts, from simple 


TEAR 
nts to law suits, 


rom to 100% 
tion wall ements, and an additional 


on collected from 70 to 90%. 


eta 
orm letters were not consid- 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER 


By Emmet J. Hoffman 
Croplife Marketing Editor 


In an effort to determine what percentage of the farm suppliers 
ded credit to farmers and to determine the credit policy of these 
a study was conducted in 10 counties of 
diana by the agricultural economics staff of Purdue University. The 
jclusions drawn from the study, which included 70 farm suppliers 
ho were considered outstanding, are significant. The suppliers inter- 
swed sold a wide variety of farm-used products, including fertilizer 
dother farm chemicals, but not each one sold all of the items carried 


ered as a very efficient method of col- 
lection: personal letters were consid- 
ered more effective than form let- 
ters: personal letters were rated good 
to excellent, and personal visits and 
notes very effective. Collection agen- 
cies were not rated as high as per- 
sonal visits or notes. 

19. Most firms used judgment as 


(Continued on page 15) 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


Fertilizer dealers, have you ever 
tried making fertilizer salesmen out 
of the other businessmen in your 
town? It strikes me that it might 
be a good deal. 

Sell them on the idea that a bag of 
fertilizer is good for business. 


I'll bet you that very few of 
them have ever thought, “Just how 
much is a balanced plant food ap- 
plied in the correct amount actu- 
ally worth to their business?” 


It is possible that the fertilizer 
you sell is worth more to the depart- 
ment store, hardware merchant, fur- 
niture dealer, the druggist and many 
others than it is to you, if farmers 
apply enough plant food to make 30 
bu. more corn, 10 bu. more oats, 5 bu. 
more wheat, one ton more alfalfa 
hay, 100 lb. more cotton or 400 Ib. 
more tobacco. That means extra mon- 
ey, and don’t you know they will be 
in the market for merchandise the 
other fellow sells? 


When you are responsible for 
the program at your Civic Club 
this spring take along a bag of 
“good for business” fertilizer and 
place it where every member can 
see it, and tell them it represents 
an increase in their business. Sell, 
“it’s good for all business”. 


And how many farmer friends of 
yours are not fertilizing their pas- 
tures? Grass likes it as well as 
corn, cotton or tobacco. Get more 
farmers trying it. I know a farmer 
with 17 acres of pasture and those 17 
acres carry some 35 head of dairy 
cattle. Does he fertilize it? And 
how! How’s your stock of insecti- 
cides? More farmers will be calling 
for bug killers this year. 


SELLING 


MIAMI, FLA.—Dealers in garden 
supplies and other allied products 
were favorably impressed with the 
merchandising clinic conducted in 
Miami recently by the California 
Spray-Chemical Corp. More than 100 
members of the trade were on hand 
to see the new movie, “Solid Gold,” 
a color movie which covers seven 
secrets to selling. The prediction was 
made that sales of garden supplies 
will double by 1960. 


T. B. Byrd, Jr., branch manager of 
merchandising sales for the com- 
pany’s Ortho products in Florida, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening. He said: 
““We are here to give you suggestions 
for ringing up more and larger sales, 
not for the purpose of discussing 
brand names or technical aspects of 
merchandise.” 


In line with the theme of the 
movie, Mr. Byrd said that statistics 
indicate that the average home 
owner spends $100 per year on 
garden supply merchandise. Point- 
ing to the rapid growth of the in- 
dustry, he’ said that retail sales fig- 
ures, now at about $4 billion per 
year, have more than doubled since 
World War II and that there is a 
good indication that they will dou- 
ble again by 1960. 


In breaking the figures down to a 
more realistic level which would be 
applicable to the dealers present, he 
said that in Miami and surrounding 
Dade County. there are about 90,000 
individual owner-occupied homes. 
“This means,” said Mr. Byrd, “that 
Dade County dealers now have a po- 
tential garden supply volume of $9 
million annually.” 


“Moreover,” Mr. Byrd went on, “in 


DISCUSSION—Aspects of 


selling rose dust are discussed in the 
top photo of T. B. Byrd, Jr. (center), Florida branch manager of merchandis- 
ing sales for the California Spray-Chemical Corp. and Hector Supply repre- 
sentatives Norwood Glover (left) and Harry Rogers (right). The scene took 
place during a recent merchandising clinic conducted in Miami, Fla., by Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical. In the lower photo, Charles Wilson, South Florida 
representative of the company, uses posters in his skit demonstrating the right 
and wrong sales techniques for garden supply stores. 


Sales to Double, Garden Supply 
Dealers Told at Miami Meeting 


Florida dealers are in a particularly 
enviable position because of the cli- 
mate which is favorable for gardening 
all year. People also come here to 
make the most of their outdoor op- 
portunities, and many of them are re- 
tired and have time on their hands.” 


After giving the optimistic view- 
point on the nyoney to be spent, Mr. 
Byrd cautioned the dealers that it 
would be necessary for them to 
keep alert and in step with the 
changing times. 


“People change their habits, their 
likes and dislikes, and their ways of 
shopping,” Mr. Byrd said. “It is es- 
sential that the dealer keep his place 
of business and his sales personnel in 
step with other types of competition. 
Other industries are after the cus- 
tomer’s dollar, and it is up to the 
dealer to modernize and maintain 
thoroughly trained sales personnel.” 

Speaking along the same lines, C. 
R. Pinkerman, president, South Flori- 
da Garden Supply Assn., also urged 
the garden supply dealer to keep on 
the alert, providing customer consul- 
tation services as well as keeping 
ahead of competition with other ser- 
vices. 

“The garden supply dealer,” said 
Mr. Pinkerman, “should be in a posi- 
tion to instill customer confidence, 
convincing the public that the dealer 
is a specialist who has more to offer. 
The customer should rightfully ex- 
pect correct information and good 
service, and in return he will be will- 
ing to pay for it.” 

Charlie Wilson, South Florida rep- 
resentative for the company, put on 
a skit demonstrating the right and 
wrong ways to handle customers. He 
suggested that every man in any kind 

(Continued on page 15) 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6563—Plant 
Growth Stimulant 


Merck & Co., Inc., chemical divi- 
sion, has prepared a new folder on 
its product trade-named, “Gibrel,” a 
plant growth substance which be- 
‘longs to a family of relatively new 
chemicals, the gibberellins. The fold- 
er states that the substance “can in- 
crease ‘plant size up to three times 
over normal, break dormancy and 
apical dominance, advance flowering 
time, bring about earlier seed produc- 
tion, eliminate transplanting shock 
and improve fruit set.” Investigations 
on the substance have been completed 
on a number of flowers and orna- 
mentals. A wide variety of applica- 
tions are under study, the folder 
states. Secure the folder by checking 
No. 6563 on the coupon and mailing it 
to Croplife. 


No. 6564—Agricultur- 
al Chemicals Booklet 


The Shell Chemical Corp., agricul- 
tural chemical sales division, has pre- 
pared a 32-page booklet about its 
products, their crop and non-crop 
uses and equipment for applying 
them. The booklet is “designed to be 
helpful in answering questions about 
aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, D-D, Nema- 
gon and allyl alcohol.” Additional 
booklets that go into more detail 


No. 5667—Rotary Dreyer 

No. 5670—F older 

OJ No. 5672—Bag Conveyor 

C] No. 5673—Automatic Packer 
C] No. 5679—Feeder 

No. 5680—Unbridging Bins 
No. 6551—Fungicidal Paint 

C No. 6554—Lawn Kit 


eee ee eee eee 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


about chemical pest control on spe- 
cific crops are listed. To secure the 
booklet check No. 6564 on the coupo 
and mail it to Croplife. 


No. 5667—Rotary 
Dryer 

Carpco Manufacturing, Inc., an- 
nounces the production of ‘‘a compact 
and reliable dryer for efficient han- 
dling of granular material without 
loss of fines.” Although the dual-flow 


rotary dryer was specifically designed 
for handling mineral salts, it is readi- 


ly adaptable to a variety of products. 
The dryer “features a concentric fire- 
tube design which causes the gases to 
travel the full length of the dryer be- 
fore making contact with the feed. 
This prevents any direct flame im- 
pingement and allows indirect heat- 
ing by radiant means, with direct 
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C] No. 6559—Pesticide Sales 

C] No. 6560—Applicator 
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No. 6562—Vibrator 
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C] No. 6564—Booklet 
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heating by hot gases only.” Two 
models are available, one and two 
tons, respectively, per hour of bone 
dry product. In terms of water eva- 
poration rates, the smaller unit will 
evaporate about 200 Ib. of water per 
hour and the larger unit 400 lb. of 
water per hour. The dryers are fur- 
nished with oil burner, primary air 
blower, automatic temperature con- 
trol, indicating’ pyrometer, exhaust 
blower, dust cyclone, positive dis- 
placement feeder and gear motor 
drive. Full data will be sent if you 
will check No. 5667 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 5679—Belt Type 
Feeder 


“Advanced-design features of the 
new Hi-Weigh model 37-20, belt type 
gravimetric feeder developed to meet 
modern industry’s need for an ac- 
curate, durable, medium to high capa- 
city dry material feeder are described 
in a colored, four-page bulletin,” an- 
nounce Officials of the Omega Ma- 
chine Co., a division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. Sections describe the ad- 
vantages, principles of operation and 
Sens-A-Gram mechanical controller 
of the feeder. Dimensional and per- 
formance specifications are also 
given. The bulletin is illustrated with 
cutaway views, halftone illustrations, 
and typical installation photographs. 
The feeder is designed to feed more 
than 3,000 Ib. per minute. Secure the 
bulletin by checking No. 5679 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6561—Nursery 
Weed Control Folder 


A new folder with 15 questions and 
answers about the use of the herbi- 
cide, Crag Sesone, on nursery plants 
has been issued by Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Co., a division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. The folder 
gives reasons why nurserymen should 
use Sesone, formerly called Herbi- 
cide-1, for weed control on nursery 
stock, and are told how and when to 
apply the spray. Irrigation, spray 
equipment and the various plants for 
which the product is recommended 
are also discussed, To secure the fold- 
er check No. 6561 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


No. 6562—Vibrator 


Cleveland Vibrator Co.’s RC-50 
is the model in use at the Davison 
Chemical Company’s Bartow, Fla., 
plant and full details about its opera- 
tion are available. The vibrator is de- 
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signed so as to provide co 
forceful vibration of materia] jn bing 
made of structural steel and plat. 
iron. The vibrator operates on the 
rotating eccentric weight principld 
and is claimed to operate continually 
with a minimum of noise. A dys. 
proof housing is another feature of 
the company’s line of electric vibra. 
tors. To secure complete details check 
No. 6562 on the coupon and mail jt 
to Croplife. 
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A lawn and garden kit, called by 
the trade name, “Robot Gardener,” js 
a new product of the Leeds Chemica] 
Products Co. It consists of a tr. 
sected chamber which attaches to any 
hose and sprinkler or nozzle. The 
chamber is then filled with bullet-like 


cartridges of fertilizers, weed 
| and insecticide. The hose is then turn- 

ed on and—automatically—the prod. Binet, 
ucts fertilize the lawn, and act as pres 


weed, crabgrass and insect controls. 
The concentrated ingredients are mix. 
ed at a controlled rate in the cham- 
ber. The Robot Gardener is being in- 
troduced in kit form which will in- 
clude: Two pounds of fertilizer, 
(which treats 2,000 sq. ft. of lawn at 
one time), automatic chamber, weed 
killer, and insect killer. Get complete 
details by checking No. 6554 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5680—Unbridging 
Bins 


The Sonic Flo is the trade name for 
a device for unbridging bins. The 
product, made by the J C L Engi- 
neering Co., is used with steel, con- 
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“ ‘The device is operated by air. 

ary. complete details by checking 

feo on the coupon and mailing 


this publication. 
jo. 5672—Bag 


jonveyor 
new aluminum bag conveyor is 
jing offered by the Burrows Equip- 
t Co. The Burrows “A-Series 
maveyor is made of heavy gauge 


| 


lumi alloy and has a 12-in. 
ply “Rib-Flex” belt. It is avail- 
ble in lengths from 10 to 18 ft. The 
nit can be furnished with three dif- 
erent hydraulic lifts and is made to 
old for quick storage in small areas. 
or further details check No. 5672 on 
he coupon and mail it to this pub- 


ication. 
0. 6538—Folder on 
Rose Treatment 


A new folder entitled, “Control 
Powdery Mildew on Roses With New 
Acti-dione PM,” has been prepared by 
he Upjohn Co. Acti-dione PM is an 
antibiotic fungicide which is claimed 
to kill the existing growth of mildew. 
Tt can be applied with a hand sprayer 
or with a power sprayer at up to 400 
Ib. psi. Contents of one package 
make 12% to 25 gal. of spray depend- 
ing on the treatment desired. The for- 
mula is compatible with a number of 
fungicides and insecticides but is not 
ompatible with lime or other highly 
alkaline materials. Check No. 6558 
on the coupon to secure complete de- 
ails, 


ie for 5673—Automatic 
The 

Eng- Packaging 

| gon The St. Regis Paper Co. announces 

+ re that “fully automatic packaging has 


now been extended to the filling of 
open mouth multiwall bags with the 
development of its St. Regis 
VredOMatic packer which makes it 


Possible to fill open mouth multiwalls 
sew them closed with or without 
a boundover tape automatically. The 
: VredOMatic packer is used in com- 
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‘ 

14, bination wi i 
th a St. Regis pre-weigh- 
oy = scale.” The packer positions, 
ip nw fills, closes and sews, with or 

b out tape, open mouth multiwall 


. ags holding 25 to 125 Ib. of granular, 
S| flowing materials such as feeds, 
ammonium nitrate, polyethyl- 

o Pellets and similar products. It 
handle semi-free-flowing ma- 
r with auxiliary equipment, de- 
. ing upon the characteristics of 
that materials. The company claims 
“ ae mouth bags can be filled 
met automatically. The system 
Whit, accurate weights at a speed 
or exceeds the produc- 

ape Most scales used in conjunc- 
vee. h open mouth packers. Bag 
/ Ss are tight and accurate since 
ystem provides for proper con- 


trol of the gussets and the bag top 
at all times during filling and sew- 
ing.” It is said that one man can han- 
dle three or more machines. From 6- 
12 bags per minute per packer can 
be handled, it is claimed. Secure com- 
plete details by checking No. 5673 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 6560—Applicator 


The Gustafson Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., has been working with one of 
the major fungicide manufacturers 
and has developed an applicator, call- 
ed by the trade name, Chem-Soil mix- 
er, which is used with the Gustafson 
model Fo-Ro revolving drum duster 
for treating seedling diseases. The ap- 
plicator is planter-mounted and dur- 
ing the planting operation treats the 
seed, the bottom of the seed bed and 
the soil that covers the seed. Accord- 
ing to the company, the treated “safe- 
ty zone destroys or retards the de- 
structive fungi which are very active 
during cool, damp weather.” Two 


models of the mixer are available. 
planters without seed imbedding 
wheels and the FMK mixer mounts 
on planters which use seed imbedding 
wheels. The Fo-Ro duster is tool bar 
mounted on the planter and is power- 
ed by a PTO assembly from the trac- 
tor. The mixer with the Fo-Ro duster 
will mount on most makes and models 
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of planters. Check No. 6560 on the 
coupon to secure complete details. 


No. 6556—Gibherellie 
Aeid Formulation 


Brellin is the trade name for a new 
water-soluble powder formulation 
containing the plant growth stimu- 
lant gibberellic acid introduced by S. 
B. Penick & Co. The Penick an- 
nouncement states: “Since gibber- 
ellic acid is applied at low concentra- 
tions, it was vital that a simple and 
practical method of preparing solu- 
tions be developed. When dissolved 
in one pint of water, one level tea- 
spoon (2.5 grams) of Brellin will 
make a solution containing 10 parts 
per million of gibberellic acid. In gen- 
eral, the best response has resulted 
from this rate of application, but 
those desiring to experiment at other 
levels can do so simply by increasing 
or decreasing the amount of powder 
or water used. Preliminary studies 
indicate that gibberellic acid increas- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Oscar Schoenfeld, the rotund, bald- 
ing and pot bellied partner in the firm 
of Schoenfeld & McGillicuddy, farm 
supplies, put down his pencil and 
smiled.. When Oscar, who was known 
as a cost cutter de luxe, smiled, it was 
a rarity, somewhat on the order of an 
unexpected 15% cut in federal income 
taxes. 


But Oscar suddenly was happy, and 
it was a new experience to him, that 
warm flow of something exciting ting- 
ling through his body, because Oscar 
had just finished figuring up the day’s 
discounts. By watching those 2% 
items he had this day made $44.84 on 
discounting $2,242 just like that, 
and he snapped his fingers hard. 


Tillie Mason, the plumpish, nervous 
bookkeeper who was inclined toward 
ulcers, especially when people argued, 
as did Oscar and Pat, looked up in 
alarm, but seeing Oscar immersed in 
reverie, went back to work. Ann Hy- 
drous, the Maltese cat sleeping on top 
a stack of Croplifes on the safe, open- 
ed one feline eye and then closed it 
again, as if to say “foolish mortals, 
why work so hard?” 


At this moment, footsteps sounded. 
The door from the warehouse opened 
and in stepped Bob Burnham, a hat- 
less, tall and bald fellow who sported 
a whitish mustache. In his arms he 
carried several guns. A dark haired, 
slender youth behind him carried a 
dummy hunter’s figure. 

Bob Burnham, the sporty sporting 
goods dealer, saw Oscar. “Hi, Oscar,” 
he said. ‘“Where’s this window we're 
gonna decorate?” 


“Window!” frowned Oscar. “We 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


didn’t order a window decorated. | 


You’ve got the wrong place.” 

Bob Burnham shook his head. 
“Nope, this is it. Pat and I talked 
about it, and made a deal.” 

Displeasure and irritation began to 
seep through Oscar, destroying the 
delicious, warming feeling which had 
been there ever since he made the 
$44.84 through discounting bills. 

“What kind of a deal?” 


Bob Burnham walked toward the 
window and laid his guns on the 
floor. “Oh, some hunting idea that 
Pat has got. ’'m to put in a hunt- 
ing display in half the window and 
he has an idea for the other half.” 


Oscar got up from his chair and 
came striding forward. “We don’t sell 
sporting goods!” he snapped. 

“Of course, you don’t, and it’s a 
darn good thing you don’t!” replied 
Burnham, still looking at the window. 
“Gee, this is a crummy window com- 
pared to mine. The wood needs paint- 
ing on the sides, and the floor is warp- 
ed. Why don’t you fellows spend a 
little on fixing up your windows now 
and then? Good window space is 
worth one third of the rent.” 

Oscar’s face got red. ‘““We own our 
store,” he said scornfully. “We don’t 
rent it. We are on the spot cash basis. 
We don’t live over our heads.” 

Something in his tone caused Burn- 
ham to look up. “Meanin’ what? I 
rent my downtown store and I like 

“When the shoe fits, ach, then a 
feller should wear it,” Oscar said 
acidly. 

Burnham flushed. “Listen, Oscar, I 
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know what you are, and I wouldn’t 
deal with you. I made the deal with 
Pat, but quit insulting me, or there 
will be trouble.” 


“T own half this business!” Oscar 
said importantly. “I have as much 
right to talk about what goes on as 
Pat does. More so. I could raise five 
times as much cash as he Can.” 

“Mebbe,” said Burnham, unrolling 
some green grass cloth. “But have 
you got as many friends as Pat, or 
even one fifth as many?” 


Had Pat not come in at this mo- 
ment, the argument might have got- 
ten hotter. “Pat,” called Burnham, 
“everything is not love and kisses 
here. Oscar objects. You forgot to ask 
his consent.” 


Pat grinned sheepishly. “Oh, 
Oscar and I have sort of divided 
the business duties. He handles the 
books and discounts, while I take 
care of sales promotions.” 


“But I watch the money spent on 
those sales, too,” Oscar snapped. 
“And I don’t like this hunting busi- 
ness. It sounds foolish to me.” 


“It is not foolish,” Pat intoned. “It 
is a good, business building idea. 
Farmers like to hunt. Even tho this is 
spring, they’ll soon do another kind of 
hunting. With farm chemicals and 
sprayers, they'll soon start hunting 
insects, Oscar. And we sell farm 
chemicals and sprayers.” 


“But why do we need the other 
guns here?” 


Pat sighed. “The hunter holding a 
gun will sport a sign saying “Time to 
Start Hunting Insects. Get Chemicals 
and Sprayers Here ... Now... 
Don’t Wait ... Be Prepared .. .’ 
Even through it’s a little early, Oscar, 
we want the farmers to think of us 
on chemicals and sprayers, and think 
of us first. One part of this display 
will show some farm chemicals and 
some sprayers, too. There’s the tie- 
up.” 

Oscar looked at Pat for a few sec- 
onds. Hostility flowed between the 
two. “Well,” said Burnham, “do I do 
that window display, or do I pack up 
and go home?” 


“How much are you charging us?” 
Oscar snapped. 


“Nothing. All I get is a lousy sign 
in the window saying I furnished the 
hunting equipment. Now, I’m sorry I 
promised that.” 


Oscar’s lips were tight. “If there 
is no charge, then I have no ob- 
jections now. Ach, but it all seems 
like a waste of time.” Then, looking 
at Pat: “We'll need some collecting 
done today or tomorrow. Payday is 
coming soon.” And he strode to- 
ward his desk. 


“Whew!” said Burnham. “If I had 
a partner like that I’d punch him— 
right smack in the nose.” 

Pat sighed. “I have thought of that, 
begorra, but I can’t.” 

“You can’t. Why not?” 

Pat looked a little sad. “Because, 
you see, I need him, and he needs me. 
That’s the hell of it.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA ACREAGE 


COLUMBIA, S.C. — South Caro- 
lina’s atreage of principal crops 
other than cotton will be approxi- 
mately 2% below that of 1956, the 
South Carolina Crop Reporting 
Service has estimated on the basis 
of farmers’ planting intentions, Corn, 
hay crops, all sorghums and peanuts 
are down 7%. No change is indicated 
for oats or Irish potato acreage. In- 
creases are indicated for wheat 
(4%), barley (48%) and soybeans 
(16%), 


WHAT'S NEW 


(Continued from Page 11) 


es the growth of dwarf azalea, 
santhemum, juniper, maple, oak Vir 
ginia pine, poinsettia, white spruce 
African violet, and other plants and 


shrubs.” Check No. on th 
coupon and mail it to secure co 
detail mMpletg 


No. 6551—Fungicida| 
Paint 


Charles Bowman & Co. has pp 
pared new literature on its prodye 
“Fungi-Chek,” a non-toxic fungicig; 
vinyl latex paint that is said to pro 
duce a permanently bacteria-proof 
fungus-proof surface. It is recom 
mended for plaster, fibre boards, con 
crete, metal or wood. A two-coly 
brochure presents a list of mien 
organisms against which the Paint 
film is claimed to possess bactericidg 
and fungicidal properties. Copies of 
the literature are available by check 
ing No. 6551 on the coupon and mail 
ing it to this publication. 


No. 6559—Pesticide 
Dealer Program 


Complete information about its 
pesticide dealer program is contained 
in literature prepared by the Calj 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp. as pa 
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of its 50th anniversary observance. 
The program is centered in the firm's 
point-of-sale aids, national advertis- 
ing, movies and other educational aids 
designed to sell the Ortho garden and 
home line. Full details may be secured 
by checking No. 6559 on the coupon 
and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5670—Belt 
Treatment Folder 


A folder on the “Talismanic” line 
of belt treatments has been prepared 
by the John C. Chambers Co. The 
company, according to the folder, has 
belt treatments for leather, rubber, 
canvas and rope drives. One treat- 
ment described is recommended fo 
feed and flour mills, fertilizer plan's 
and other plants where dusty condi 
tions prevail. Other products de 
scribed are special treatments fo 
softening, preserving and cleaning: 
Secure the folder by checking No. 
5670 on the coupon and mailing it t0 
this publication. 
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West Texas Farmers 
Turn to Vegetables 


HEREFORD, TEXAS — 
trends show that West Texas farm 
ers are turning to vegetables 4S 
sound cash crop to offset reduce 
cotton allotments. Several counte 
which grew vegetables on @ 
basis are now increasing the acreaes 
for commercial use. 

Deaf Smith County will grow net 
acres of vegetables this year, wh!’ 
Floyd, Lamo and others on thé 
plains will likely double their ac'® 
age. Martin County will grow ove 
1,000 acres of cantaloupes for 
first time. 
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This advertisement is part of a 


continuing Monsanto Campaign 
to help you sell LION AMMO- 
NIUM NITRATE. 


MUM NITRATE 
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dvertis- 
nal aids 
den and 
secured 
*Trade-mark of Monsanto Chemical Company 


You save money with LION your fields 


LION BRAND AMMONIUM NITRATE IS MORE ECONOMICAL THAN NITRATE OF SODA 
OR AMMONIUM NITRATE-LIMESTONE CARRIERS 
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OT inte 6 GeOST NITROGEN, LION Ammonium Ni- 3 EASY STEPS TO GET ALL THE GROW MORE PROFITABLY 
nitrogen, LION is... FEEDING-POWER YOUR CROPS NEED Meta- 
se Green® to keep silage fresh + 


® Far more economical than nitrate of soda, which 


leaning, contai 

ng Now ns only 16% nitrogen. You get more than twice 

ng it tom _ tO the valuable plant food, nitrogen, in every 
ow . ON brand Ammonium Nitrate than you do in 
ey ag of nitrate of soda. 
hed better buy than 20.5% ammonium nitrate—lime- 
nit carriers, LION gives you better than 50% more 
In every bag. 

Recent SPREADING, Lion Ammonium Nitrate is 

; farm pellet form. These pellets are specially coated to 


as caking .. . then packed in s lly lined 
m . pecially lin 
bags. Result: LION brand is guar- 
When f W freely—not for just a year, but until used— 
you follow storage directions on the bag. 


1. TEST YOUR SOIL to see what kinds and amounts of 
fertilizers are needed. Your local farm authorities 
will help. 


2. ORDER WHAT YOU NEED of mixed fertilizer and 
Lion brand Ammonium Nitrate from your fertilizer 
dealer. When you buy LION, you get top-quality, low- 
cost nitrogen fertilizer guaranteed to flow freely; guar- 


anteed to contain 33.5% nitrogen. 


3. APPLY THE FULL AMOUNT of mixed fertilizer and 
Lion brand Ammonium Nitrate soil tests indicate. 
Don’t skimp—fertilizer is the least expensive item 
you use for crop production. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY + INORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION + ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Phosphates (liquid and solid) « 
LION Sulphate of Ammonia « 
Anhydrous Ammonia. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 


Extension Station Reports 


Livestock prefer grass that has re- 
ceived plenty of phosphate fertilizer, 
according to extension pasture spe- 
cialists at Texas A&M College. 

Experiments show that phosphate 
fertilizer applied to various pastures 
increased the phosphorus content of 
dallis, bermuda, buffalo and carpet 
grasses. The amount of increase 
varied from 13% in carpet grass to 
34% in bermudagrass. 

When phosphate has been applied 
to a pasture, farm animals eat less 
of the free-choice minerals. This is 
a result of the increased phosphorus 
content of the grass. Livestock also 
stay in better condition on highly 


phosphated pastures, even though the 
total amount of forage eaten may not 
be so great. 

* 


The Geiger counter which detects 
radio-activity is helping Florida farm- 
ers to grow better pastures with less 
work and money. 

Dr. J. R. Neller and Dr. C. E. 
Hutton of the Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations are probing the 
mysteries of how plants get their 
phosphorus, an element necessary for 
plant growth. 

Radioactivity phosphorus is mixed 
with superphosphate fertilizer and 


either spread on the surface of pas- 
tures or placed at three- and six-inch 
depths. Fescue, Coastal Bermuda- 
grass and Argentine bahiagrass, grow- 
ing on a fine sandy loam in west 
Florida, were treated this way. 

By using the Geiger counter on 
grass clippings, the researchers dis- 
covered that more phosphorus enters 
the plant when the fertilizer is spread 
on the surface than below the soil 
surface. 

* 


Some adjustments are in order for 
Virginia’s peach producers, if they 
expect to expand or maintain their 
present position, say agricultural eco- 
nomists at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Traditionally, Virginia growers 
have shipped their fruit to northeast- 
ern metropolitan markets. Virginia 
peaches were harvested and market- 
ed after peaches from the South were 
off the market and before peaches 
near the northeastern markets had 
matured. However, in recent years 


GF 


AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS 


Be sure and include these weed and insect control chemicals in 
your program for 1957. They will mean bigger crops and better 
marketing for you. 


© Weed and Brush Control 


2, 4-D WEEDKILLERS 
2, 4, 5-T BRUSHKILLERS 


CHLORO-IPC 
© Soil Insect Control 
ALDRIN 
HEPTACHLOR 
DIELDRIN 
e Insect Control Above Ground 
LINDANE 
TOXAPHENE 
DIELDRIN 


DDT—Granules & Emulsion 


Order your chemicals from a manufacturer who makes 
Agricultural Chemicals exclusively—not as a sideline. 


iverdale 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


When you need insecticides for seed treatment—~—Remember— 


@Lindane 


Riverdale has them all 
®@Heptachlor Dieldrin 


Aldrin 


producers in New Jersey and oth 
nearby areas have switched to ea i 
maturing varieties so that their ; 
ket season now overlaps the Virgi 
marketing season to some extent. | 
Since these producing areas 
nearer the traditional markets of 7 
northeast, they thereby have pt 
vantage in transportation cost . 
are better able to compete pricew 
Facing this situation, 
growers are advised to: shift 
tion to earlier varieties, deve 
market outlets, and increas 
ency in production to offset tran 
portation advantages of other g 
tions near present markets, Any Pp 
or a combination of these steps shoul 
help, the economists say. 


Good control of weeds and grass j 
necessary in order to obtain good rd 
sults from use of fertilizer on rice aq 
cording to the Louisiana State Un 
versity. When fertilizer is applieg , 
planting, it is desirable to place ¢ 
fertilizer below the seed. Top dressin 
with nitrogen 6 to 8 weeks after e 
ergence has given good results whe 
phosphate, potash and some nitroge 
are applied at planting time. 


* 


Lack of moisture is sometimes th 
reason for the poor condition of shad 
trees during the.summer months. ! 
equally frequent cause of trouble j 
starvation, according to J. B. Shan 
University of Tennessee associate ey 
tensive forester. The elements mos 
necessary for tree growth are nitro 
gen, phosphorus and potassium an 
these are deficient in most soils whe 
shade trees are grown. The result j 
an unhealty color of the foliage, pod 
bud development, drying branche 
and poor growth of the tree in ge 
eral. 


ig 


Virginj 
Produg 
lop ney 


* 


Livestock producers in the Ozar 
Highlands area will find common be 
mudagrass a very satisfactory ba 
grass for summer grazing when it i 
adequately fertilized, according to 
study made by the University 0 
Arkansas Agricultural Experimen 
Station. 


Results of the study are reported i 
the publication “Grazing Trials in th 
Ozark Highlands Area,” released b 
the experiment station. Written b 
assistant agronomists A. M. Davi 
and P. C. Sandal, the bulletin evalu 
ates management and fertilizer praqyy 
tices and pasture grasses at the Live 
stock and Forestry Branch Expe 
ment Station at Batesville where th 
grazing trials were conducted. 


When fertilized with moderat 
amounts of a complete fertilizer, com 
mon bermudagrass averaged aboug 
one pound of steer gain per 4a 
throughout the grazing season. In 
three-year study, Coastal bermud: 
grass was found equal to heavily fe 
tilized common bermudagrass on th 
basis of steer gain and carrying capa 
city. Bermudagrass did not produ 
its maximum growth with a sinsl 
February application of fertilizer. 


Low animal gains were produced 
on a mowed, unfertilized check pas 
ture of common bernwdagrass. Na 
tive vegetation was the poorest gain 
producer, yielding only about hal 
as much as the mowed check pas 


Winter small grain pastures We 
successful when they were sraz 
throughout their entire growing Per 
od. However, most of the growth 4 
the small grains occurred in ! 
spring. Oats planted on a prepa! 
seedbed gave higher grazing retu! 
than oats overseeded on bermudé 
grass sod. The report indicates th 
damage may result to bermudagté 
sod from overseeding with a sma 
grain. Other small grains such 4 
wheat, barley and rye were also SUG 
cessfully used for winter pasture. * 
in previous studies, tall fescue did 4 
equal orchardgrass in gain produ 
tion. 


FT) 
NES | 
GRD 
= 
| 
|_| 
ture. 
~ssemrieat COMPANY 
| 


od to 

thew ged fo 

nave an aAmmen* wing as a source of 


corn growl 
ott a income in 1957, says A. G. 


ssociate agronomist with 
n, Virgin 7 ouisiana State University Agri- 
hift prody ural Extension Service. 


develop neq are now ample markets for 
rease ‘efi Louisiana, either through 
ffset tran cial corn markets or throug 
Other sell ctock feeding on the farm, Mr. 
ts. Any olhcore says) Many farmers allow 


Steps shou} os to graze their corn fields and, 
effect, sell their corn as pork. 
ners use their corn to feed beef 


ttle or in a dairy cattle ration. 
and grass j 
ain good rg 
On rice, aq 


Where the recommended corn 
rowing practices are followed, on 
State e more fertile soils, 
S applied gronomist says, 
‘0 place am acre can reasonably 


op 
<S after e All production costs, including the 


esults whet. of fertilization recommended by 
me Louisiana State University Agri- 
me. tural Experiment Station, now are 
timated to average about $45 an 
re, The net return estimate of $50 
netimes thi based on a yield of 75 bu. to the 
ion of shad 
months, AMMThe state’s average production per 
f trouble ifmmere is still less than 30 bu., Mr. 
J. B. Sharilmmllgore adds, but yields of hybrid- 
ssociate examrieties grown according to the best 
ments mosiiiiiethods on good soils are much high- 
h are nitro. In hybrid corn tests conducted by 
assium agricultural experiment station 
- Soils whe alluvial soils during a three-year 
‘he result impriod adapted hybrids produced an 
‘oliage, poolmmerage of 90 bu. to the acre. Similar 
> branchegimmsts on upland soils gave an aver- 
tree in gene of 55 bu. per acre for the hybrids 
compared to 40 bu. for the native 
rieties. 
the Ozar KENTUCKY SALES 
ommon LEXINGTON, KY.—February fer- 
izer sales in Kentucky totaled 43,- 
actory ba 
when it compared with 35,730 tons 
ording ts February, 1956, according to the 
riversity 0 entucky Department of Feed & 
Experimen prtilizer. The February, 1957 figure 
cludes 34,484 tons of mixed goods 
gpd 8,586 tons of materials. 
reported i 
Trials in th 
released MMBOVER THE COUNTER 
Written b 
_ M. Davi (Continued from page 9) 
lletin evalu 
tilizer Prag the time at which accounts were 
at the Liveliiirned over to collection agencies. 
ich Expe 20. Most customers were lost once 
e where thiMhey were turned over to collection 
cted. Bencies, 
1oderat@@ 21. Petroleum and farm machinery 
tilizer, com followed the practice of per- 
zed aboug@™@pnal visits in collection more than 
n per types, 
eason. In 22. A smaller percentage of lumber 
1 bermudajmealers extended credit on reputation 
heavily fem oral statement than any of the 
rass on thither farm suppliers, with the excep- 
rying of petroleum. Feed dealers and 
produc™Pmbination dealers had the highest 
th a 
ertilizer. - Only 1% of the charge sales 
¢ reported never collected by 53% 
ed y 
and 14% reported that 
the sales were collected. 
8 t vainly eed for a stricter credit poli- 
Was indicated by a higher percent 
check pases supplying several commodi- 
an by any of the other groups. 
leted firms in general were 
stures WET... with their present credit pol- 
ere graze 
‘owing 
» growth q 
tim SALES TO DOUBLE 
a prepar' (Continued from page 9) 
ing 
bys; 
tes thd constantly study practices 
Other trades, adopting 
rmudag orable ideas and bei 
th a sma or ing on the look- 
re also su Ne matter whether you are buy- 
pasture. ° od 4 pair of shoes or some other 
scue did n¢ rehandise,” said Mr, Wilson, “be 
ain produ 


som of the way the business is 
en you see good 


points, adapt them to your own 
business; and if you see things you 
dislike, make sure you are not prac- 
ticing them yourself.” 


Douglas Maughon, Florida district 
manager for the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., spoke on the changes 
he has seen in Florida, and urged 
members of the audience to keep up 
to date with their merchandising 
practices, 


A number of garden supply men at- 
tending the meeting expressed ap- 
preciation for the opportunity to 
_learn more about selling techniques. 
One dealer said: “The next day I im- 
mediately put into practice one of 
-the merchandising hints shown in the 
movie. That is the one brought out 
about the fact that customers read 
and look from left to right, and are 
more likely to pick from the left of a 
row of merchandise instead of the 
right. To take advantage of this, I 
have reversed merchandise on my 
shelves, placing large sizes at the left 
and smaller ones at the right.” 
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SOIL TESTING IN GEORGIA—Frank Stancil, Oconee County, Georgia 
agent, (left) works with A. S. Giles in taking soil sample from one of Mr. 
Giles’ fields. They are m»king use of one of the soil tubes which the National 
Plant Food Institute furnished each county agent in the state. These tubes 
are giving a boost to the drive by the Georgia Extension Service and the 
Georgia Bankers Assn. for soil testing as a basis for adequate fertilization. 
This augments the state’s $200,000,000 soil fertility program. 


PRILLED 


AMMONIUM 


NITRATE 
FERTILIZER 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS-NITROGEN 335% 
PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Offices in: 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1I428 West Peachtree Street 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. 

DES MOINES, |OWA—Sth Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


A companion high nitro- 
gen fertilizer for your 
quality mixed goods. 


for your use. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—1I020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—1I112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway 

OMAHA, NEB.—éth Floor, WOW Building 
PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bidg. 


Why more and more dealers are finding 
the Phillips 66 EXTRAS . 


Make Selling 
and 


More Profitable 


SALES SERVICE: Your Phillips 66 representa- 
tive will help you plan and conduct meetings with 
your sales force, and with your farm prospects. 
Phillips service includes technical pamphlets on prod- 
uct specifications and free folders for your farm 
customers on fertilizer application and recommenda- 
tions. Agricultural and fertilizer films are available 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: Phillips 66 


Ammonium Nitrate is backed by all of the vast 
resources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing 
facilities and actual use on thousands of farms. 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING SUPPORT: 


Consistent, convincing advertising that promotes 
general fertilizer use, as well as Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate, helps you sell all of your fertilizers. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary's St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH.—521 East Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—425!1 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KANSAS—501 KFH Building 
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Mr. Dealer .... Post This on Your Bulletin Board 


SAFE USE PESTICIDAL CHEMICALS 


1. READ LABEL... 


Always read the label before using sprays or dusts. Note warnings and 
cautions each time before opening the containers. 


2. STORE SAFELY ... 


Keep sprays and dusts out of the reach of children, pets and irresponsible 
people. They should be stored outside of the home and away from food and 
feed. 


3. DON'T SWITCH CONTAINERS... 


Always store sprays and dusts in original 
containers and keep them tightly closed. Never 
keep them in anything but the original container. 


4. NO SMOKING... 


Never smoke while spraying or dusting. 


5. PROTECT YOURSELF... 


| Avoid inhaling sprays or dusts. When directed on the label, wear protective 
clothing and masks. 


6. DON'T SPILL TOXICANTS... 


Do not spill sprays or dusts on the skin or clothing. If they are spilled, remove 
contaminated clothing immediately and wash thoroughly. ; 


7. WASH THOROUGHLY ... 


Wash hands and face and change to clean clothing after spraying or dusting. 
Also wash clothing each day before reuse. : 


8. COVER FOOD CONTAINERS... 


Cover food and water containers when treating around livestock or pet areas. 
Do not contaminate fish ponds. 


9. DON’T CONFUSE WITH HERBICIDES... 


Use separate equipment for applying hormone-type herbicides in order to 
avoid accidental injury to susceptible plants. 


10. DISPOSE OF EMPTIES... 


Always dispose of empty containers so that they pose no hazard to humans, 
animals or valuable plants. 


11. REMEMBER RESIDUES... 


Observe label directions and cautions to keep 
residues on edible portions of plants within the 
limits permitted by law. 


12. CALL DOCTOR IF ILL... 


If symptoms of illness occur during or shortly 
after spraying or dusting, call a physician or get 
| the patient to a hospital immediately. 


—C. C. Roan 
Dept. of Entomology, 
Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 
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ACKPINE BUDWORM 


(Continued from page 1) 


simply stand by and 

factors to do the 
pecause their effect on the popula- 
annot be known until late this 
Consequently, preparations 
re made in advance for possi- 
shemical control on the entire 
ba being attacked or on any part of 


“ rimental chemical con- 
regal was conducted on 6,- 
by) acres in Douglas County in 
bsg with excellent results. DDT 
as applied at the rate of 1 Ib. in 
e gallon of oil solution per acre 
d the budworm kill averaged over 
57,, The Mosinee Paper Company 
prayed an additional 15,000 acres 
f jackpine that was in danger of 
cing wiped out. Results again were 
kcellent and no harmful side ef- 
cts from the insecticide applica- 
on were observed. 


Realizing that a budworm control 
pram in 1957 for the areas show- 
| medium to heavy defoliation will 
costly, application was made for 
Heral aid as provided for under the 
Forest Pest Control Act 
biblic Law 110-80th Congress). Un- 
r the provisions of this act federal 
f up to 25% of the entire cost of 
cooperative control project will be 
rthcoming from money set aside 
r aid to states. Applications for aid 

195,200 acres in the northwest 
unties and 10,600 acres in Oneida 
bunty were submitted and accepted 
the U.S. Forest Service in Novem- 
r, 1956 after the entomological 
undness and feasibility of such a 
ogram were attested to by the fed- 
al forest entomologists. 


“An estimated overall cost figure of 
D00 an acre was used in arriving 
the amount of money needed for 
be northwest area lying in Polk, 
urnett, Washburn, Douglas, and 
ayfield Counties, and $2.25 per acre 
r Oneida County. These figures 
ere based on costs of experimental 
praying done in 1956. The cost per 
re in Oneida County is expected to 
slightly higher than the north- 
est area because of the smaller 
reage involved and added difficul- 
es that will be encountered in 
praying in the vicinity of the many 
tkes and streams in the area. 


“The total cost of the two pro- 
jects, provided that control work 
is going to be necessary on the en- 
ire 205,800 acres, will amount to 
p414,250. Federal funds amounting 
to $103,562 have been set aside for 
these projects as their contribution 
to state aid. The state’s share and 
that of private individuals and or- 
ganizations will amount to one-half 
the remaining costs, or $155,344 
each. Under the federal aid pro- 
gram the entire cost of the project 
Would initially be borne by the 
state and on its completion the 
State would be reimbursed by the 
amounts designated as the share of 


the federal government and private 
agencies, 


It must be remembered that the 
Se acreage that might need 
* ment was considered in planning 
a ae program. It is very likely 
ty 1S Maximum acreage will be 
bi as the result of intensive 
bcted a this spring and the ex- 
og uild up of parasites and pred- 
bald in parts of the areas under 
‘eration. At this time it ean- 
said what this reduction in 
will amount to, therefore we 
Ontinue to prepare for the 
nd hope for the best. 
€ntial losses which will result 
fart continues will have 
tealbbon-e,, effect on our timber 
reg wae years to come. Indus- 
ackpine In the state dependent on 
Would be particularly hard 
resulting detrimental effects 


thee ‘conomy of the state as a 


Acreage 

Ust 
Porst a: 
“Pot 
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Arkansas Amends 
Fertilizer Law 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Arkan- 
sas State Legislature has recently 
passed House Bill No. 448, which 
amended the state’s fertilizer law. 

Section 1 was expanded to enable 
the State Plant Board to set and col- 
lect registration fees on fertilizers to 
be sold in Arkansas. Registrations ex- 
pire June 30 of each year. The amend- 
ment under Section 1 would also em- 
power the Plant Board to restrict the 
ratios and minimum grades and/or 
grades of fertilizer, after a public 
hearing, that may be sold during any 
fiscal year. Specialty fertilizers, as 
defined, are excepted. 

Section 3 of the present law was 
amended to empower the Plant Board, 
by regulation, to set penalties for a 
deficiency beyond a reasonable toler- 
ance for any guaranteed constituent 
(plant food, weights, etc.). The amend- 
ment also specifies to whom payment 
of penalties must be made: i.e. actual 


value of deficiency to the consumer; 
penalties exceeding actual values, and 
the entire penalty, when the consum- 
er cannot be found, to the Plant 
Board. 

The present Section 4 was amended 
to require the doubled inspection fees 


_ on late-reported or unreported ferti- 


lizer to be deposited in the Feed and 
Fertilizer Fund. 


“Most likely, a public hearing will 
be called soon regarding the limita- 
tion of ratios and minimum grades 
for the coming year,” said Henry De- 
Salvo, head of the Feed, Fertilizer 
and Pesticide Division of the Plant 
Board. He added that regulations for 
deficiency. tolerances on guaranteed 
constituents may be considered at the 
next meeting of the Plant Board. 


CONSERVATIONIST NAMED 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Thomas P. 
Helseth of Boise, Idaho, formerly of 
Pendleton, has been named the new 
Oregon conservationist for the feder- 
al soil conservation service. 
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Nitrate Poisoning Danger 
Slight, Says Agronomist 

AUBURN, ALA.—J. C. Lowery, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute exten- 
sion agronomist, said recently that 
careful checks and tests have shown 
the danger of nitrate poisoning from 
grazing crops that have been top- 
dressed with nitrogen is so slight that 
it is of little concern, Farmers in 
some areas of Alabama are afraid to 
top dress because they fear nitrate 
poisoning, he said. 


CONNECTICUT APPOINTMENT 


NEW HAVEN, CONN .—Stephen 
Collins, a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity whose advanced degree from 
Rutgers University was awarded for 
work in botany, has been appointed to 
the forestry research staff of The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. He will study successional 
trends in Connecticut woodlands to 
gain information useful in forest man- 
agement. 


LABORATORIES 


now available commercial quantities! 


@ Gibberellic Acids, the amazing plant growth stimu- 
lants, are now available in commercial quantities from 
Abbott Laboratories—a major producer of fermentation 


products. 


Abbott Gibberellic Acids... for optimum plant re- 
sponse ...are shipped in crystalline form ready for 
commercial formulation. The potency of this plant 


mentals and trees) give up to three times faste 
flowering. For technical assistance in the use 


Chicago, Illinois. 


‘ Violets many other plants, orna- 
Gibberellic Acids on African Violets (a 


of Abbott Gibberellic 
‘Acids write to Chemical Sales Division, Abbott Laboratories, North 


fiber crops.) 


growth stimulant has been demonstrated on many plants 
- using a dilute solution of only a few parts per million. 


Increased growth, faster germination, earlier flower- 
ing, and release from dormancy are only a few of the 
benefits of this amazing product. 


Now that you can get Abbott Gibberellic Acids, you 
can make the most of the growing demand among 
florists, commercial nurserymen and growers, and home 
flower gardeners. (It is expected that demand will be 
even greater when further research makes it possible 


to use Abbott Gibberellic Acids on feed, food and 


Technical Consulting Service: If you wish special 
assistance or technical aid to get your product on the 
market with minimum delay, a special Technical Service 
Representative from Abbott will be glad to help you 
on formulation or other problems. 


For full details immediately on Abbott Gibberellic 
Acids including prices, availabilities, and technical 
data...write to Abbott Laboratories on your com- 
pany letterhead, or call DExter 6-3080. 


Abbott Laboratories * Chemical Sales Division + North Chicago, Illinois 


Producers of fine pharmaceuticals since 1888 


Cotrott 
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Britain’s manufacturers of ferti- 
lizers have been accused of maintain- 
ing a monopoly and holding farmers 
to ransom. Voicing these charges is 
Richard Lamb, chairman of the 
Farmers’ and Smallholders’ Assn. 

The British government pays out 
subsidies each year to keep the price 
of fertilizers at a low enough level to 
encourage farmers to use more. Mr. 
Lamb declares: “We believe the 
enormous agricultural subsidies go 
largely into the pockets of manufac- 
turers. They have taken advantage of 
tariffs to form price rings which 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


make farmers pay fixed prices.” 
The association suggests that it is 
high time somebody spotlighted the 
fact that fertilizers are overpriced. 
That “somebody” is the chairman of 
the government’s Monopolies Com- 
mission and the association has 
brought forward evidence, it claims, 
proving the allegations. A document 
has been distributed to farmers show- 
ing what is said to be the true mone- 
tary value of fertilizers now in use. 
Advocated is a change in the Ferti- 
lizer Act which would compel manu- 


facturers to declare how much they 
charge for preparing fertilizers for 
sale. 


Indian Fertilizer 
Plant Record 


India’s Sindri fertilizer factory is 
still breaking production records. In 
a recent two-week operation the 
plant produced 15,370 tons of sulfate 
and 4,417 of ammonia. 

The average daily production of 
sulfate works out at 1,025 tons, 65 
tons more than the production target 
of 960 tons a day. The average pro- 
duction of ammonia works out at 
294.51 tons a day, as against the 
target of 260 tons a day. 


Indian Soil Fertility 


Seven new research schemes relat- 
ing to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of soil fertility in India were 
sanctioned at a recent meeting of the 
soil science committee of the Council 


hose made 


hard use and 


Blue Six Row Sprayer 
handling insect control 
in corn. Dependable 
Gates Spray Hose car- 
ries insecticide from 
large capacity storage 
tank to boom nozzles 
spaced for proper 
spray coverage. 


Gates 67B Low 
Pressure Spray Hose 


Available in long,. 


other carriers. 


2. Extra tough black rubber cover withstands abrasion and 
exposure to the hot sun. 


Durable as this hose is, it is extremely flexibl 
mely flexible and easy 


Recommended for working pressures up to 150 pounds psi. 
continuous lengths. 


Gates also makes hose for High-Pressure spraying (with 
working pressures to 800 psi) in orchards, vineyards, etc. 


Spraying schedules will not be interrupted by hose failures if 
dependable Gates Spray Hose is part of your equipment. 

Gates 67B Spray Hose (for low pressure spraying) (150 psi) 
is Sn to resist deteriorating attacks from within and 
without. 


1. Specially compounded tube guards against the harmful 
action of 2,4D, DDT, as well as kerosene, xylene and 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 


The Mark of Specialized Research 


ates Spray Hose 


FOR AGRICULTURE 


TPA 218 


of Agricultural Research jn 
Delhi. 

Some of the schemes relate to 
reclamation of saline and alkal 
soils in Bombay, West Benga] P 
jab and Agra and to increasing g 
fertility by biological nitrogen 
tion. 

Other plans deal with effecting j 
provement in soil structure by the 
plication of suitable chemica] amed 
ments and agronomic practices , 
standardization of soil analysis. 


Fisons Buys Plant 


Fisons, Ltd., a leading British fo 
lizer firm, has bought the fertijjj 
business of John Austin & Son at 4 
scott, Salop. The firm was establis 
in 1854. 

Take-over date is June 1. The pla 
on a two acre site, has facilities 
granulating, with ample storage sp, 
from which Fisons’ products wil 
marketed. 


New British Insecticide 


Britain’s Plant Protection, Ltd.) 
reported on world-wide tests of 
new insecticide, Tetram, which, it 
claimed, gives efficient protection 
fruit and cotton crops. 

The firm says that the new che 
cal has been developed over the pa 
five years to protect citrus and cq 
ton crops from red spider, rust, mi 
and scale insects. It is selecti 
enough to preserve the predatory j 
sects which can keep down a minu 
percentage of the destructive inse¢ 
escaping the spray, the firm says. 

Tests have been made successfu 
in 15 countries, including the US 
Holland, Italy, Australia, Brazil ar 
Japan. Plans are being made, t 
manufacturer says, to treat 10,0 
acres of cotton in the U.S. Attemp 
are now being made to obtain ma 
keting approval in several countries 


New Puerto Rico Plant 


Puerto Rico’s first ammonia pla 
went on stream at the beginning 
this month. Partly financed by U: 
money, the plant has cost $12,250,00 
Capacity is rated at 40,000 tons ¢ 
anhydrous ammonia a year. 

A separate unit of the plant w 
produce 115,000 tons of sulfuric ac 
annually. 

Associated with U.S. financial i 
terests is the Ochoa Fertilizer C@ 
the largest fertilizer firm in Puer 
Rico until the start up of the ne 
plant. The Puerto Rican governme 
also has an extensive interest. 


Cecil H. Hull, Jr. in 
Diamond Traffic Post 


CLEVELAN D—Appointment 
Cecil H. Hull, Jr. of Houston to t 
newly-created post of manage 
marine traffic for Diamond Alkali Cf 
Cleveland, was announced here 
cently at the company’s nation 
headquarters by John H. Wilhar 
director of traffic. 

At his new position, with headqua 
ters at the company’s general offi 
in Cleveland, Mr. Hull will hold s 
pervisory responsibility for barge fle 
operations covering shipment of ca 
tic soda, chlorine, perchlorethylen 
monochlorobenzene and other Di 
mond chemicals on inland waterwa 
Mr. Hull comes to his new asslé 
ment from the company’s Deer Pa 
Plant at Houston where he has be 
works traffic manager since JU 
1950. A native of Texas, born 
Temple, Mr. Hull joined the Diamo! 
organization at Houston in May, 1% 
following nine years in traffic w° 
there for Missouri Pacific Lines. 


GREEN PASTURES CONTEST 

BOSTON—Plans for the 1957 Né 
England Green Pastures Contest, 4 
signed to promote a more prosper? 
New England dairy industry throu 
improved forage management, ha 
been completed. On-the-farm judg! 
for the 10th annual six-state Greq 
Pastures Contest is expected to bes 
about Aug. 18 and to continue U" 
Labor Day, Sept. 2. 
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sing 

en fj 

ting May 1—Pacific Northwest 

Operators Assn., New 

jeathman Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

.17-18-School for Chemical Ana- 
ysts in Industry and State Labora- 
Purdue University, Lafayet- 
4 Ind. Sponsored by National 
a plant Food Institute. 
1g 

cde Formulators Asen., Third 
gual Spring Convention, 

Hotel, Virginia Beach, Vay Ws 

ities Peele, Raleigh, N.O., Secretary- 

Spa Treasurer. 

Will 14—Tour of Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Assn. Farm Demon- 
stration Project at Hillsboro, Ore. 
fay 19-21—Florida Seedsmen’s Assn., 

utd. hE Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 

Fla. 

it fay 9-2I—N ational Cottonseed 

“tion 


products Assn., 6lst Annual Con- 
vention, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 


che ington, D.C. 


he pg 

flay 20-22—C hemical Specialties 
st, mi Manufacturers Assn., Drake Hotel, 
electi Chicago. 


tory i 
minu 


une 6-8—Manufacturing Chemists 
Assn., Annual Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W.Va. 

une 9-12—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, annual meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va. 

une 17-19—Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 


2 pla 
hing Secretary-Treasurer. 


28-26—American Soclety of Ag- 
vie ricultural Engineers, Golden Anni- 
ie Yersary meeting, Michigan State 
nt’ University, East Lansing, Mich. 
ic 26-28—Fighth Annual Fertilizer 
Conference of the Pacific North- 
‘ial i west, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
er Cf B. R. Bertramson, Washington 
Puer State College, Pullman, Wash., 
le né chairman. 
4-5—Alabama Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Battle House, Mobile, Ala. 
tly 10-14—Plant Food Producers of 
Eastern Canada, Manoir Richelieu, 
Murray Bay, Quebec. 
july 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 


Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Galvaz Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
Aug. 18-14—Ohio Pesticide Institute, 
Summer Meeting, Ohio Agricul- 
1 Experiment Station, Wooster, 
Ohio, J. D. Wilson, Ohio Agricul- 
‘om Experiment Station, Secre- 


aug. 14— Connecticut Agricultural 

periment Station Field Day, Mt. 

armel, Conn. Dr. James G. Hors- 
New Haven, director. 


“vt. 5-6—Great Lakes States Anhy- 
Ammonia Meeting, Michigan 
Mich, © University, East Lansing, 


Crop Protecti 

many, on, Hamburg, Ger- 

mt 2-4_Fieventh 

Ootton Mec annual Beltwide 
hanization Conference, 

Shreveport, La, 

§5—Pacific North 

F west Plant 

a. Assn., Annual Convention, 

Idaho, Leon 8. Jack- 

leeretary: Bldg., Portland 4, Ore., 


“the Annual Sales Clinic of 
en’s Assn., American 
New York. oclety, Hotel Roosevelt, 


conterence on Chemical 
Chemie Procedures for Industry 
Control Analysts, Shore- 


tam Hotel, Washington, D.O. Spon- 


sored by National Plant Food In- 
stitute. 

Oct, 29-30—Seventh Annual North- 
west Garden Supply Trade Show of 
Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Portland, Ore. Masonic Temple. 


Nov. 3-5—California Fertilizer Assn. 
84th Annual Convention, St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, San Francisco. Sidney H. 
Bierly, General Manager, 475 Hunt- 
ington Drive, San Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 6-8—Fertilizer Industry Round 
Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Dec, 1-3—Southern Seedsmen’s Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans. 


Dec. 11-138 — Agricultural Ammonia 


Institute, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Ark., 
Jack F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, 
Memphis, Executive Vice President. 


1958 


Jan, 13-15, 1958—Weed Society of 
America and Southern Weed Con- 
ference, Joint meeting. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 21-23—Oalifornia Weed Confer- 
ence, San Jose, Cal. 

Feb. 13-14—Agronomists-Industry 
Joint Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the 
Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Z. H. Beers, 228 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill, Executive 
Secretary. 

March 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Cortez, El 
Paso, Texas, Conference Sponsored 
by the National Cotton Council 


and the Five State Cotton Growers 
Assn. 
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Joseph A. Howell 
Named Consultant by 


Commercial Solvents 


NEW YORK —Joseph A. Howell 
has been retained by Commercial 
Solvents Corp. as a consultant in the 
field of agricultural chemicals, it was 
announced April 16 by J. Albert 
Woods, president. 


Mr. Howell will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity on a part time basis 
to the company’s management and to 
its agricultural chemicals marketing 
organization, Mr. Woods said. 


Mr. Howell was the first president 
of the National Plant Food Institute 
when that organization was formed 
two years ago as a consolidation of 
the National Fertilizer Assn. and the 
American Plant Food Council. Mr. 
Howell was associated for 34 years 
with Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. and was president of that firm 
from 1949 until 1956. 


Give your fertilizers new sales appeal 
with a new merchandising development 
in the fertilizer industry .. . Sul-Po- 
Mag’s SPM Premium identification 
program. Increase your profits . .. and 
the profits of farmers who use your 


SPM Premium-type fertilizers. 

More bushels of potatoes and corn, more and better 
colored fruit, bigger yields of carrots, cucumbers, to- 
bacco, citrus... nearly every crop does better with pre- 


remium quality 


oney-making fertilizers 


mium quality fertilizers containing Sul-Po-Mag. “SPM” 
supplies the water soluble magnesium and premium 
quality sulphate of potash for deficient soils. Farmers 
are learning about SPM through complete national and 
regional farm paper plus widespread radio advertising. 
Manufacturers of premium quality fertilizers con- 
taining Sul-Po-Mag can have new sales-developing 
materials to help sell more of their premium quality 
fertilizers . . . profitably. Talk to your Potash Division 
representative ...or write the Potash Division. 


Water-Soluble Double Sulphate of Potash-Megnesio 


(Ke$O4 * 2MgSOx4) 


22% KeO — 18% MgO 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 NORTH WACKER ORIVE - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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POWER EQUIPMENT—Carl Bachman demonstrated this power equipment 


GARDENS 


PLANTS” 


by towing his delivery truck at the meeting of nurserymen, garden supply 
men, and manufacturers and wholesale men attending the Pest Control Field 
Day held at Miami, Fla. About 500 people attended the day-long event. Mr. 
Bachman is owner of a garden supply store, a grower of annuals, a distributor 
of fertilizer and nursery equipment, and past president of the Dade County 
Chapter of the Florida Nurserymen and Growers Assn. 


‘ 


DEMONSTRATION—Clifford Holloway, Hector Supply Co., Miami, Fla., 
demonstrates the use of a power spray at the South Florida Pest Control 
Field Day held by the Florida Agricultural Extension Service at the Dade 
County Vocational Agricultural Center, Miami, Fla. Norwood Glover, also 
with Hector Supply Co., is looking on. Mr. Glover is treasurer of the South 
Florida Garden Supply Assn. About 500 people attended the field day. 


Demonstrations Mark 
Pest Control Field 
Day at Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, FLA. — The Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service recently 
presented the first phase of a Nur- 
serymen’s Short Course for the bene- 
fit of those engaged in various forms 
of horticultural activities. John D. 
Campbell, county agent, said that the 
course had had such a good reception 
in previous years at Gainesville, Fla., 
that it was decided to give South 
Florida people an opportunity to at- 
tend. 


The first phase of the course, call- 
ed a “Pest Control Field Day,” was 
concerned primarily with insects 
and diseases of plant life. The re- 
mainder of the course, to be held 
in June, will cover subjects more 
specifically related to nurserymen. 


The recent meeting featured a 
series of speeches by experts in plant 
pathology and entomology. Each 
speaker had a packed house at the 
Vocational Agricultural Center in 
Miami, and attendance was estimated 
to be about 500 people, with about 
one-third being nurserymen, one-third 
garden supply dealers, and the others 
were members of allied industries. 

In addition to the speeches, there 
were demonstrations of spray equip- 
ment and power equipment. A large 
tent also housed exhibits of ferti- 
lizers, insecticides, fungicides and 
equipment. 


Assistant county agent Douglas 
Knapp arranged for the program, and 
the Florida Nurserymen & Growers 
Assn., the South Florida Garden Sup- 
ply Assn., and the numerous whole- 
sale suppliers and manufacturers par- 
ticipated in making the event possi- 
ble. 


T. Raymond Berry 


George W. Williams 


Thomas R. Moorer 


FULTON BAG APPOINTS—The appointment of new plant managers for 
Atlanta, Ga., and Dallas, Texas, and a new sales manager for the joint Atlan- 
ta-Savannah sales territories has been announced by Jason M. Elsas, vice 
president and general manager, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Bag Division. 
T. Raymond Berry, Dallas, will head Fulton’s Atlanta Bag plant. George W. 
Williams, Los Angeles, will manage the company’s Dallas plant. T. R. Moorer, 
Atlanta, becomes sales manager of the newly combined sales territories of 


the Atlanta and Savannah branches. 


Corn Borer Numbers 
At Record High 


In New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Corn 
borers are at a record high in New 
Jersey, according to fall surveys of 
overwintering larvae made by the 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture and Rutgers University. 


The average population through- 
out the state is more than twice as 
high as it was in early 1956 and 
more than 10 times as high as it 
was in early 1955. 


Leland G. Merrill, Jr., extension 
specialist in entomology at Rutgers, 
points out that the pest attacks crops 
other than corn. During 1956, white 
potatoes, beans, beets, peppers, apples 
and peaches were invaded. 

In the central New Jersey area, 
canhouse tomatoes were extensively 
attacked in at least two fields, caus- 
ing loss of whole truck loads, Mr. 
Merrill said. 

The area of greatest European corn 
borer abundance is found in Mon- 
mouth, Mercer, Burlington and Mid- 
dlesex counties. Populations are also 
at a fairly high level in Camden, 
Gloucester and Cumberland counties. 

The northern area of corn borer 
abundance corresponds fairly closely 
to the white potato production area, 
and in southern New Jersey the area 
is confined to the truck crop produc- 
tion region, Mr. Merrill said. 


Delta Farmers Realize 
$252 Million from NH: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. —A net profit 
of $252,000,000 to farmers in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta area alone has been at- 
tributed to the use of anhydrous am- 
monia fertilizer during the last 19 
years, according to a computation 
made by Perrin H. Grissom, agrono- 
mist at the Mississippi Delta Branch 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Stoneville, Miss. 

Mr. Grissom, writing in the “Agri- 
cultural Ammonia News,” said he 
had arrived at the total by consider- 
ing “conservative estimates of 3 Ib. 
of lint cotton per pound of nitrogen 
applied” directly to the soil as anhy- 
drous ammonia and the costs of ap- 
plying nitrogen, and additional] har- 
vesting and handling practices. 

Directors of the Agricultural Am- 
monia Institute said the Grissom fig- 
ures were “the first yardstick against 
which the value of anhydrous am- 
monia could be measured over a 10- 
year period.” 

Fred Stewart of Santa Paula, 
Calif., president of the Institute, said 
he was certain that comparable bene- 
fits ‘‘will be measured in other agri- 
cultural areas in the future.” 


Norman H. Horton in 


Floridin Research Post 


TALLAHASSEE—The Floridin Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Norman H. Horton as manager of 
research laboratories with headquar- 
ters at Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mr. Horton completed undergrad- 
uate work at Howard College in 
Birmingham, Ala. and graduate work 
leading to a master’s degree in chem- 
istry from Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. His addition to the Floridin 
staff will permit Jack W. Moore, 
vice president and formerly acting 
director of research, to devote in- 
creased time to the company’s sales 
and distribution activities. 


EXPANDS OMAHA OFFICE 


OMAHA, NEB.—Stauffer Chemical 
Co. has completed a major expansion 
of its offices here. The addition was 
made necessary to accommodate the 
larger sales and manufacturing staff 
which is required to handle the com- 
pany’s growing business in that area, 
the company says. Built in 1955, the 
Stauffer Omaha plant produces agri- 
cultural chemicals for the entire mid- 
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George H. Williamson 
New Vice President of weevil 
American Chemical Paint 


check of 
with egg 
feeding | 
most sec 
Shore la 
per swet 
ning to 


AMBLER, PA.—By action of the 
board of directors of the American 
Chemical Paint Co., of Ambler, Pa] 
George H. Williamson has been elect- 
ed as vice president in charge of West 
Coast activities, including the ACP 
plant at Niles, Cal. 


Mr. Williamson has been associated Pea 7 
with the company since 1935, speci- ap 
alizing in the sales of rustproofing pe. a 
chemicals and processes for the pe 
metalworking field. In 1952 he wasgug™ 
transferred from the Detroit branch" 
to the new plant at Niles. Vegete 

Mr. Williamson’s new responsibili ao he 
ties will include supervision of all the ay 
American Chemical Paint Co. activi 
ties, sales and service of metalwork * 
ing and agricultural chemicals and Holly 
processes, and manufacturing sec 
Niles. ing begi 

Spray w 
appearec 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
ents in 
Adopts New Trademark and frui 

CLEVELAND—Diamond A1kal ig small a 
Co., Cleveland, has announced thegmm long. N 
adoption of a new trademark them, 
will henceforth be Europ 
used to identify its dant on 
corporate organi- research 
zation and chemi- g been ap 
cal products. Clover r 

The new mark, ers in NV 
called the “Chemi- Bissell 
cal Diamond,” has 
been designed to mpor 
provide originality and visual recognl- Numer 
tion values that will make it “an ef 
fective aid in product selling, mer GAIN 
chandising, advertising and public rel fire ant 
ations by creating new, instant-iden biscus ] 
tification impact and quality associa ami), ac 
tion for the company in the eyesg™™™ Denmar 
and minds of customers, suppliers@imm that adv 
stockholders, employees and the pubgiij 0 the 
lic,” the company said. 

The emblem suggests both the let “ag ; 
ter ‘“‘d” for Diamond and a chemica ee 
retort, traditionally regarded as 4 ana 
graphic symbol representative of th unty; 
chemical industry. The style of thé 
calligraphic letter ‘“d’’ used comes ridi of 
from fifteenth century Frenc ] 

manuscript. 100 feet 
and in 

Heavy Weed Crop Glen Si 

Seen in Colorado taper 

DENVER—Agriculture officials colony 
lieve that the recent snow and rains 
on the eastern plains of Colorad Lady | 
will help produce a bumper crop % Cotto 
weeds. 

They point out that Colorado CLEN 
ers have placed 1,320,948 acres in th “tea ir 
acreage reserve of the soil bank an C 
244,656 acres in the conservation E. 
serve. Nothing may be planted thisggg “useum 
year on the acreage reserve land, an@ggtes. 
agriculture officials expect that thi qutehhi 
land will grow a heavy crop of Rus@™g 'st rep 
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INSECT NOTES 


(Continued from page 5) 


laces, a 

ey hatch. In some P : 
a. application two or three weeks 
* may be advisable, he added. 


indiana Weather Called 


Unfavorable to Pests 


NNES, IND.— In general, 
conditions have been unfa- 
rable for insect activity | and de- 
_ ment. European red mites have 
a aa rted to hatch. Codling moth 
ie vat have not started to pupate. No 
ach trees were bumped during the 
period. Tarnished plant bugs will be- 
come active in peach orchards as soon 
as temperatures moderate and blos- 
soms begin to open, but no plum cur- 
culio have been observed to date.— 


Dp; W. Hamilton. 
Aphids and Other Pests 


Developing in Maryland 

COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Alfalfa 
weevil adults are mating and laying 
eggs on both sides of the Bay. In a 
Montgomery County alfalfa field a 
check of 75 stems showed 9 infested 
with eggs. Small larvae may be found 
feeding between the opening leaves in 
most sections. On the lower Eastern 
Shore larvae populations averaged 2 
per sweep with light damage begin- 
ning to show. 

Pea aphid populations are building 
up on the Eastern Shore, from Tal- 
bot to Worcester Counties, aphids 
averaged from 1.5 to 30 per sweep. 
In central Maryland populations re- 
main light. 

Vegetable weevil adults and larvae 
were found feeding on winter cress 
and other weeds near a tobacco plant 
bed in Calvert County. Flea beetles 
were also present. 


Holly leaf miners have pupated in 
most sections and flies will be emerg- 
ing beginning the last week in April. 
Spray when 3 or 4 new leaves have 
appeared on each twig. Eastern tent 
caterpillars have started to make 
tents in the crotches of wild cherry 
and fruit trees. The caterpillars are 
small averaging from % to % in. 
long. Now is the time to control 
them, spray the tents and bark. 

European red mite eggs are abun- 
dant on apple twigs at the agronomy 
research farm. Apple aphids have 
been appearing on apples at Hancock. 
Clover mites are annoying household- 
ers in Montgomery County.—Theo. L. 
Bissell and Wallace C. Harding, Jr. 


Imported Fire Ants 
Numerous in Florida 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. — Numerous 
fire ants have been collected on hi- 
biscus plants in Dade County (Mi- 
ami), according to reports from H. A. 


cogni- 
an ef 

mer 
ic rel 
~iden 
socias 


eyesiimm Denmark, entomologist. He reports 
pliers that adult ants averaged 100 per plant 
> pub on the 100 plants inspected on Ber- 


me grass at Marianna, Jackson 
ounty; in soil at Chaires crossroad, 
in soil at three different 

ation near Weukeenah, Jefferson 


1e let 
as 4 


of thd men 2 i in soil at seven different 
»f the in the Tallahassee vicinity; 
comes Nd in soil at two locations near Me- 
"dian, Leon County, 
Mes ants averaged two colonies per 
at Macclenny, Baker County, 
Glen different locations near 
onthe. Mary, Baker County, the 
1 colony per 1,000 ft.; 
mies per 100 ft.; and 
colony per 100 ft. 
lorad¢ 
ool ait Beetles Found in 
‘ on Bales from West 
farm EMSON, S.C,—Ladybug beetles, 
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Monsanto Chemical 
Income Shows Gain 


In First Quarter . 


ST. LO UIS—Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has reported first quarter income 
of $14,064,000 on earnings of Mon- 
santo, its domestic and Canadian sub- 
sidiaries and its share of the undis- 
tributed income of its domestic, 50%- 
owned companies—the Chemstrand 
Corp., Mobay Chemical Co. and 
Shawinigan Resins Corp. 

Edgar M. Queeny, Monsanto’s 
board chairman, in making the an- 
nouncement at the company’s 55th 
annual meeting here, reported that 
comparable earnings for the same 
period last year were $12,263,000. 

Mr. Queeny also reported net in- 
come realized by Monsanto and its 
domestic and Canadian subsidiaries 
alone was $11,534,000, equivalent to 
54¢ per share on 21,450,186 shares 
outstanding. The equity in the un- 
distributed earnings of domestic as- 
sociated companies was 12¢ a share. 
For the first quarter of 1956, on a 
comparable number of shares, the fig- 
ures were $11,255,000; 53¢, and 4¢ a 
share, respectively. 

Sales of the company and its 
domestic and Canadian subsidiaries 
for the first quarter of 1957 were 
$151,285,000, the highest for any 
quarter in the company’s history and 
a 7.6% increase over the $140,611,000 
of the first quarter of 1956. 


Charles Alien Thomas, Monsanto 
president, said that Monsanto, along 
with the chemical industry as a whole, 
had been harassed by profit squeezes 
for the past few years. Price in- 
creases have not kept pace with in- 
creasing raw material and labor costs, 
he said. He explained that one meth- 
od of capturing additional profit was 
by integration—by reaching back fur- 
ther to basic raw materials and by 
making intermediates. 


In commenting on prospects for 
the remainder of 1957, Mr. Queeny 
said: 


“We did not see the bottom of ni- 
trogen prices last year. Had we real- 
ized the same net prices this first 
quarter as in the first quarter of 
1956, this year’s earnings would have 
been better. 


“The lower prices for the ammonia 
and styrene are forecast to cost us 
this year something in the magnitude 
of 17¢ a share. Our appraisals of the 
prospects for most other products are 
in the main optimistic, and in our 
projections their improvement off- 
sets these losses. For the year 1957, 
we are budgeting Monsanto proper to 
realize a modest increase in profits 
over 1956. . 

“Most of the pain of these lower 
prices will be minimized in time by 
increased usages which we expect 
will be stimulated.” 

All members of the board of direc- 
tors were reelected. They were Mr. 
Queeny, Mr. Thomas, Francis J. 
Curtis, John L. Gillis, Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, William W. Schneider and 
Felix N. Williams, all of St. Louis; 
Thomas H. Barton and Trueman M. 
Martin of El Dorado, Ark.; Charles 
S. Cheston of Philadelphia and Fred- 
rick M. Eaton of New York. 


21 Million Acres 
Under Soil Bank 


WASHINGTON—With the sign-up 
of 1957 soil bank acreage reserve 
agreements drawing to a close, re- 
ports from state Agricultural Stabil- 
ization and Conservation offices show- 
ed that 21,358,640 acres of cropland 
had come under the program through 
April 5, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has announced. 

By crops, the reported acreage re- 
included 12,784,968 acres 
of wheat, 5,257,270 acres of corn, 3,- 
019,922 acres of cotton, 216,868 acres 
of rice and 79,612 acres of tobacco. 
The wheat includes winter wheat 
agreements signed last fall, less can- 
cellations, plus spring wheat agree- 
ments. 


Harvey E. Yantis, 
Miller Publishing 


President, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS —Harvey E. 
Yantis, president of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., died here April 12 at the 
age of 56. He had been president of 
the firm, which publishes Croplife, 
since 1954. Funeral services were held 
in Minneapolis April 15. 

Mr. Yantis, a native of Missouri, 
was graduated from the University of 
Missouri and worked briefly on the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Omaha 
World-Herald and Kansas City Star 
before joining the Kansas City office 
of The Miller Publishing Co. in 1923. 


He was transferred to the Minne- 
apolis home office of the company in 
1928, and in 1933 he became editor of 
Feedstuffs, one of the firm’s five busi- 
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nesspapers. He served as secretary 
and vice president of the company 
before becoming president. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Claudia. 


HEARINGS SET 


PORTLAND, ORE.—T hree hear- 
ings for Highland bentgrass seed 
growers to express their opinions on 
desirability and necessity for a com- 
modity commission for their crop will 
be held soon, according to Paul T. 
Rowell, State Department of Agricul- 
ture market development division 
chief, who will conduct the hearings. 
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Full Promotion 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Harvey E. Yantis 


Harvey E. Yantis, president of The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., Croplife’s parent firm, died April 12. 
Although his acquaintanceship in the agricultural 
chemical field may not have been as broad as was 
his country-wide reputation in the feed and grain 
trades, he had made many friends among Croplife’s 
readers and advertisers. 

To those of us who had the privilege of sharing 
experiences with him both as a business associate 
and a friend, his passing was so untimely and un- 
expected as to seem incredible. He had spent the 
larger portion of his business life with this firm, 
having joined in 1923 as an editor. 

Harvey Yantis brought to the Miller Publish- 
ing Co. along with his gift of an engaging 
personality, the experience background of a prac- 
ticed journalist. He brought youth and energy and 
a warm regard for people. His contribution of the 
much that he had to give was selflessly generous. 
His beneficiaries were not exclusively his company 
and the business associates within it, but the 
industries of which he and they were a part. It 
was his inflexible rule always to be “on the same 
side of the desk” with his readers and advertisers. 

Bringing these qualities and capacities into 
his editorship, and applying them effectively with- 
in a uniquely successful pattern of company tra- 
dition and performance, he was early qualified 
for the leadership which culminated, in the clos- 
ing years of his life, in an executive assignment 
calling for bold and vigorous adventuring into 
new publishing fields and for skill and sagacity 
in maintaining and enlarging the positions of the 
long-established “Miller Family” of journals. As 
president of the Miller Publishing Co. he had the 
enthusiastic following of the young men of his 
organization and the complete confidence of his 
elders. Both knew him to be faithfully grounded 
in the sentiments and business gospels of earlier 
generations and thoroughly schooled in modern 
industry’s changing needs and directions. His 
hour was too brief to permit immediate fulfil- 
ment but, uplifted and enheartened by his ideal 
and his example, those who follow will be found 
eager to advance his program and materialize its 
promise. 


Dealer Education Project 
Brings Good Results 


That dealers can be a strong link in the infor- 
mation chain which connects the research worker 
to the ultimate user of plant food products, was 
emphasized in an article appearing in the spring 
issue of “Plant Food Review” published by the 
National Plant Food Institute, Washington, D. C. 


The article, authored by Ralph L. We- 
hunt and P. J. Bergeaux of the University of 
Georgia, pointed out the wide disparity be- 
tween the amount of fertilizer materials 
presently being used by farmers in Georgia, 
and the amounts they should be using for 
optimum economic gain. Figures were quot- 
ed which indicated the farmers in that state 
are losing more than $200 million each year 
in net income by not following the recom- 
mendations of the State’s agricultural ex- 
periment station. 


Obviously, the same principle is true in many 
other states, but the article was limited to con- 
ditions in Georgia, where a big program of pro- 
motion has been launched to increase public know- 
ledge, acceptance, and proper use of fertilizer and 
lime. 

The dealers who sell plant foods to the farmers 
are the target in this broad effort. These dealers 
constitute one of the largest groups in the state 
concerned with building a sound land management 
program. Their importance is so great, that spe- 
cial effort is being directed toward their further 
education. 

Here’s how this was handled: a special series 
of meetings was organized for dealers, by the 
Georgia agricultural extension service. These gath- 


erings were located in such a way that short travel 
distances would facilitate attendance, and the 
program was geared to meet the information needs 
of the dealer, rather than the farmer. The latter 
group is eager to receive information on how plant 
nutrients can aid in producing crops more econom- 
ically, while dealers would be interested in a differ- 
ent approach. They want to know how fertilizer 
can increase crop yields all right, but their chief 
concern is to obtain knowledge that will enable 
them to conduct a more profitable business. 


In the Georgia project a number of brief 
talks were presented to cover fertilizer edu- 
cation and services, lime, mixed fertilizers, 
nitrogen, and the profitable and efficient use 
of fertilizer. 


Similar programs are in effect in other states, 
too, and it seems to us that every effort in this 
direction is well worth while. Dealers are a con- 
scientious group, recognizing the responsibility 
they hold in developing a more prosperous agri- 
culture. By the same token, they need to have cor- 
rect information to satisfy the inquiring farmer 
who comes into the store sincerely seeking an an- 
swer to his soil fertility problems. 


When such information is presented in useable 
form, dealers are quite receptive to the opportun- 
ity of enhancing their knowledge of fertilizer. 
These sales people are neither lazy nor lacking in 
interest, but they are very busy folks and fertilizer 
is not the only line they handle. During certain 
seasons Of the year, their business pressure is 
great and their minds are filled with many prob- 
lems. They work long hours to serve their custom- 
ers better. 

It must be taken into account that sometimes 
the interest of dealers in fertilizer is a little cas- 
ual, particularly when plant foods are handled as 
sidelines and the profit received from such sales 
may not be as great as desired. But still this situ- 
ation can be overcome largely by stressing the 
importance of fertilizer to their over-all business 
enterprise. 


Dealers must not forget that in the end, 
their total business profits may depend 
largely upon how well their farmer-custom- 
ers utilize fertilizer. The grower who is able 
to cut his unit cost of producing crops will 
have more money to spend with his dealer 
for many items, than will the farmer who 
sought to “economize” by putting on skimpy 
amounts of plant food. 


Well, if there is so much material available in 
technical brochures, why is it necessary to go to 
extra effort to teach the dealer additional points? 
The know-how they need to learn must be given 
them quickly, accurately, and in easy-to-under- 
stand language. It should place emphasis on en- 
hancing their ability to help farmers and to in- 
crease their total enterprise efforts. 


The success of a dealer-educational program 
depends largely upon the active and enthusiastic 
assistance of fertilizer manufacturers, and county 
and district agents. ‘These groups realize that 
close liaison with dealers is an essential factor in 
the development of a sound soil fertility program, 
and they are also aware that dealers are often 
the chief fertilizer advisers to the farmers. It fol- 
lows, of course, that the advice farmers receive 
from dealers is determined, to a large degree, by 
the assistance given to dealers in the way of know- 
how. 


It is encouraging to note more and more at- 
tention being paid to the dealer whose role in the 
information chain is of utmost importance. In ob- 
serving the success of educational programs in 
some areas, states not presently engaging in such 
activity might well take notice and launch a pro- 
ject of their own. 


Even if the effort is small, the great need for 


more information on the part of dealers makes it 
well worth trying. 


Croplife 


Member of Business Member of National 
Publications Audit Business Publications 


CROPLIFE is a _ controlled circulation 
journal published weekly. Weekly distribu. 
tion of each issue is made to the fertilizer 
manufacturers, pesticide formulators and 
basic chemical manufacturers. In addition, 
the dealer-distributor-farm adviser segment 
of the agricultural chemical industry jis 
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secutively, one each week, four geographic 
regions (Northeast, South, Midwest and 
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2,785,967 
Patent issued March 19, 


3 4 evar T. Dye, Jr., Decatur, 
' ssignor to Monsanto Chemical 
“'st, Louis, Mo. The method of de- 
roving undesirable plants which 
prises applying to the plants a 
* quantity of @ herbicidal com- 
Fon comprising as the effective 
eredient, a phosphonium halide of 
e formula 
R 
al —NY: 
ve 
R’ x Ys 
on 
= which R and R’ are selected from 
er he class consisting of hydrogen, 
nd jorine, bromine and alkyl radicals 
“ t from 1 to 18 carbon atoms, Y is 
nt elected from the class consisting of 
is kyl radicals of from 1 to 4 carbon 
sis [Moms, and X is selected from the 
n- iss consisting of chlorine and brom- 
nic 
nd 2,785,968 
al iericidal Esters of 2-Sulfoethanol 
is 


| nd a Chloroalkanoic Acid. Patent is- 
ad March 19, 1957, to Milton Kos- 
a bin, Dayton, Ohio, assignor to Mon- 
mto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
n alkali metal salt of the 2-sulfo- 
hyl ester of a chloroalkanoie acid, 
nid acid containing from 2 to 4 Car- 
on atoms, the radical attached to 
e carboxyl carbon atom of the said 
id being a saturated aliphatic radi- 


ly, pl containing only hydrogen, from 1 
E. »3 carbon atoms, and from 1 to 2 
di- orine atoms. 
ng 2,785,969 
Di- Seed Planting Package. Patent is- 
; ed March 19, 1957, to Clinton D. 
in- awson, Shaker Heights, Ohio, as- 
et- gnr to Ferro Corp., Cleveland, 
er; hic. As a new product, a preformed 
er- Did mass in which seeds may be 
bedded for germination and sub- 
er, pquent plant growth comprising a 
ar- bstantially uniform admixture of: 
hl- a) from about 1% to 15% by volume 
ind a slowly water soluble fused syn- 
aie hetic vitreous matrix containing in 
nt; bmbined form all of the necessary 
nas prtilizer elements, other than nitro- 
J. en, and including the minor elements 
G. ecessary to and in such form as to 
vd pport vigorous plant growth; (b) 
ch- om about 3% to 50% of the weight 
component (a) of a slowly soluble 
baterial which will supply the nitro- 
Pn necessary for vigorous plant 
rowth; (c) from about 50% to 90% 
er; a water retaining carrier; and (d) 
tts, om about 10% to 60% of a water 
Lite pluble binder for the mass; said 
.Y. pass characterized further in that 
ater in which said mass has been 
see urried at about room temperature 
ant Wa *out one hour has a pH in the 
141 ange of 6 to 7. 
el. 2,785,984 
Fumigation with Chlorofluoropro- 
‘an- mes. Patent issued March 19, 1957, 
an- ugene E. Kenaga, Midland, Mich. 
sas Signor to The Dow Chemical Co., 
Mdland, Mich. A method of control- 
bacteria, nematodes and 
67, - Which include the step of ex- 
2. matter infested with these or- 
_ to a lethal concentration of 
S tal of a member of the group 
of the monochloro-tetra- 
dichlorotetrafluoro- 
onochloro-pentafluoro- 
ne- 2,786,009 
ll 
Compositions Compris- 
Minds Sdithiophosphate Com- 
Method of Applying: the 
John issued March 19, 1957, 
Wit Charleston, and 
iiams and James Forrest 
Charleston, W.Va., as- 
inn. Corp, and Chem- 
Mosition ork. An insecticidal 
Kithiophosp hate a carbonyl 
ula: having the general 


(RO),P(g) 
erein R 
Msisting 


P(S) (OR), 
1S selected from the group 
of alkyl and alkenyl radi- 


industry Patents and Trademarks | 


cals containing a maximum of 13 car- 
bon atoms, the phenyl radical, ali- 
phatic ester radicals containing a 
maximum of 5 carbon atoms, ali- 
phatic ether radicals containing a 
maximum of 5 carbon atoms, halogen 
substituted alkyl radicals, amino sub- 
stituted alkyl radicals and phenoxy 
substituted alkyl radicals, said alkyl 
radicals containing a maximum of 3 
carbon atoms; and an insecticidal ad- 
juvant comprising water containing a 
surface active agent. 


2,786,012 

Compositions and Method of Pro- 
ducing a Calcium Carbonate Carrier 
for Insecticides. Patent issued March 
19, 1957, to Brack B. McHan, Quincy, 
Til., assignor to Calcium Carbonate 
Co., Chicago. An insecticide compris- 
ing a carrier or diluent and an in- 
secticidal value carried thereby, said 
carrier being calcium carbonate to 
which there has been added and 
ground therewith not more than 
about 0.3% by weight of a substance 
containing a higher fatty acid radical 
having from 10 to 22 carbon atoms 
per molecule. 

2,786,013 

Emuulsifier Conspositions and In- 
secticidal Emulsions. Patent issued 
March 19, 1957, to Robert W. 
Behrens, Stanton, Del., assignor to 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
An emulsifiable insecticidal concen- 
trate consisting essentially of about 
60% by weight toxaphene, from 5% 
to 15% of emulsifier and the balance, 
to 100%, kerosene, wherein the emul- 
sifier is a mixture of from 30% to 
45% by weight of a lauric acid amide 
of anhydrized N-methyl glucamine 
and from 70% to 55% by weight of a 
tetra to hexa tall oil ester of a poly- 
oxyethylene ether of a hexitol con- 
taining from 8 to 10 oxyethylene 
groups per tall oil acyl radical. 


2,786,084 

Production of Dichlorodiphenyltri- 
chloroethane. Patent issued March 19, 
1957, to Frank J. Hendel, Arcadia, 
assignor to Wigton-Abbott 
Corp., Plainfield, N.J. The process for 
improving the quality of commercial 
DDT, which initially contains a quan- 
tity of isomers other than the desired 
p,p’ isomer of DDT, that comprises 
mixing together with agitation mol- 
ten DDT and an organic liquid con- 
sisting of methanol containing about 
15% of its volume of acetone, until 
a supersaturated solution of DDT in 
the liquid is obtained, and continuing 
to add molten DDT with agitation to 
thereby effect a simultaneous dissolu- 
tion of additional molten DDT in the 
supersaturated mixture while main- 
taining a temperature of the mixture 
between 0° C. and 50° C. and a 
separation of finely divided solid DDT 
therefrom, and removing the finely 
divided solid DDT from the super- 
saturated mixture and drying the 
same to thereby obtain a DDT prod- 
uct having an enhanced setting point 
due to the increased proportion of 
p,p’ isomer therein. 


Industry Trade Marks 


trade marks were published 
azette of the U.S. Patent Office 
12 (a) of the 


-The followin 
In the Official h 
in compliance with section 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of op osition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1! 
to 50.5.) As provided by Section 3! of the — 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice o 
opposition. 


Seedgard, in capital letters, for in- 
sect and bird repellent preparation 
for treating seeds. Filed March 6, 
1956, by Coahoma Chemical Co., Inc., 
Clarksdale, Miss. First use on or 
about Feb. 7, 1956. 


Legumex, in capital letters, for 
preparations for killing weeds and de- 
stroying vermin, including herbicides, 
insecticides, weedkillers, and herbi- 
cide-fertilizer compositions. Filed 
June 28, 1956, by Fisons Pest Control 


Ltd., Bourn, England. (Owner of 
British Reg. No. 747,815.) 


Mecco, in capital letters, for or- 
ganic and inorganic acids, economic 
poisons, sulfur and sulfur compounds, 
and other industrial chemicals. Filed 
April 4, 1956, by Mefford Chemical 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. First use, 1927. 


Durham, in capital letters, for in- 
secticides, fungicides and herbicides. 
Filed Aug. 6, 1956, by Durham Chemi- 
cal Co., Los Angeles, Cal. First use 
Jan. 23, 1946. . 


Ra-Pid-Gro, in capital letters, for 
fertilizers. Filed Feb. 28, 1956, by Ra- 
Pid-Gro Corp., Dansville, N.Y. First 
use Nov. 1, 1938. 


Krum, in heavy lower case letters, 
for granular mineral soil conditioner. 
Filed Dec. 24, 1956, by Ryolex Corp., 
Champaign, Ill, and Silbrico Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., joint applicants. First 
use March 1, 1953. 


Bagpak to Construct 
Illinois Sack Plant 


NEW YORK—Construction of a 
new multiwall paper shipping sack 
plant to be built by the Bagpak Divi- 
sion of International Paper Company 
in Litchfield, Ill., will begin in early 
spring, it was announced by A. A. 
Scholl, division manager. 

Located in an eight-state agricul- 
tural and industrial area, the new 
plant will manufacture sewn and 
pasted bags for packaging such di- 
verse commodities as animal feeds, 


fertilizers, cement and miscellaneous 


dry chemicals. 


Mr. Scholl said that the plant will 
be located on a 20-acre site adjacent 
to the New York Central Railroad 
right of way, and will occupy 60,000 
sq. ft. Bagpak will employ approxi- 
mately 200 when it reaches full oper- 
ation late in 1957. 


OHIO PESTICIDE INSTITUTE 


WOOSTER, OHIO —The summer 
meeting of the Ohio Pesticide Insti- 
tue will be held Aug. 13-14 at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion here, J. D. Wilson, department of 
botany and plant pathology at the 
station and secretary of the institute, 
has announced. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted 
Tuesday each week fer the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a werd; 
$1.50 minimum, Count six werds of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertien ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commetcial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Adver- 
tisements of new machinery, preducts 
and serviees accepted for insertien at 
minimum rate of $10 per column inch. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


| HELP WANTED | 
v 


ESTABLISHED PLANT FOOD COMPANY 
requires salesmen for Iowa, Illinois and 
Missouri. Prefer experienced salesmen but 
trainees considered. Address Ad No. 2637, 
Croplife, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


PRODUCTION FOREMAN OR MILL SU- 
perintendent for large New York feed 
processing firm. Excellent opportunity for 
man with feed background and initiative. 
Give full details in first letter. Address 
Ad No. 2508, Croplife, Suite 3214, 661 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A 


TEN—NEW WORTHINGTON LIQUID FER- 
tilizer pumps, 100 gpm., stainless steel 
shaft and impeller with 4.6 H.P. Wis- 
consin engine, $225 each. Standard Steel 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 


ONE CORKEN ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
Compressor No. 91-L-107, complete with 
hose and fittings to unload ammonia from 
railroad tank cars to storage or nurse 
tanks. This outfit is almost brand new. 
Will sell reasonable. Farmers Cotton Oil 
Co., Wilson, N. C. 


Joins Monsanto 


ST. LOUIS—Dr. Allan Dale Gott, 
Richmond, Va., Ph.D. inorganic chem- 
istry, University of Illinois (1952), 
has joined the research department of 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s inorganic 
chemicals division at Dayton, Ohio, 
after serving with the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., Richmond, as 
research chemist. 


CONSERVATIONIST NAMED 


AMHERST, MASS.—Dr. Benjamin 
Isgur, Northampton, deputy state 
conservationist with the Massachu- 
setts Soil Conservation Service at 
Amherst since 1955, has been named 
state conservationist, succeeding Dr. 
Arthur B. Beaumont, retired. 
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The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does 
not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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Sohie Chemical Co. 
Southern Nitrogen Co. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
sere ing Systems Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Successful Farming 


Tennessee 


Union Bag-Cemp Pa 
U. S. Borax & 
U. S. Phosphoric Producis Division ....... 
U. i Potash Co 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
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Nutra-Flo Liquid Fertilizer Equipment Co... 
Pilling Chemigal 16 
Potash Company of America mm 3 
Private Brands, Inc. 
Progressive Farmer, The 
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TOXAPHENE 


For greater yields, fewer complaints 
stress early production of cotton! 


Toxaphene Is the Keystone of 
a Successful Cotton Insect Control 
Program In Any Area 


Cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, overwintered boll 
weevils—ignored by many cotton farmers—can 
take the profit out of a crop early in the season, 
eaving the way open for hard-to-control infesta- 
tions that may get out of hand later in the year. 

Experts stress the value of early cotton produc- 
tion. They say a crop that matures early is money 
in the bank, leaves the farmer free to concentrate 
ona“*bonus” froma profitablé top crop. Toxaphene 


HERCULES* POWDER COMPANY 


is the indispensable insecticide—the keystone—for 
a well-planned insect control program because it kills 
all major cotton insect pests, helps keep fields free of 
infestations that can develop into real trouble in 
July and August. 

Farmers who follow a toxaphene program be- 
come repeat toxaphene customers—and for good 
reason! Toxaphene-treated fields produce con- 
sistently high yields year after year. Successful 
cotton growers tell us they make toxaphene the 
keystone of their insect control program, 
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